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Next Month 


a “Preventing the Prob- 
lems of Youth,” the theme 
for next month’s issue is 
introduced by Margaret 
Mead in her article, “Back 
of Adolescence Lies Early 
Childhood,” in which she 
describes how adolescent 
behavior patterns are set in 
early childhood and grow 
out of the culture and 
mores into which the child 


is born. 


Barbara Biber describes 
the transition from early” 
childhood to middle child- 
hood—the changing drift 
of dependence and inde- 
pendence and the chang- 
ing relation to the world of 
objective reality. Ernest 
Osborne’s article deals with 
the changing problems of 
the middle years of child- 
hood and Peter Blos dis- 
cusses adolescence as one of 
the phases in developmen- 
tal continuity. 


John Montgomery and 
Helen Williams in their 
article, “First Horizons,” 
examine those changes in 
infant management which 
have become popular in 
recent years and describe 
their possible effects upon 
future social and emotional 
development of the child. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders 
for extra copies of this 
issue must be received by 
the Law Reporter Printing 
Company, Washington, 
D. C. by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 





Working {or the Common Good 


SOME MORAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


ORAL CONCEPTIONS often get a bad start in the life of a child. 

His parents may with the best of intentions insist that he follow 

moral rules which at that stage of his development lie beyond him. 
They may, for example, so stress the term duty that it becomes for him a 
hated word. But even the most fortunate child of the wisest parents will, 
while he is a child, necessarily think and speak as a child. And this means 
that he will not by the mere fact of growing up put away childish things. 
A specific task, obligatory upon us all as we grow gradually mature, is to 
re-examine our stock of fundamental conceptions; for our childish and 
even adolescent grasp of them is sure to be in certain respects inadequate. 


One of the most widespread inadequacies among people perhaps other- 
wise adult is to think that moral obligations are not founded on practical 
reason or experience, but solely on authority. For these people, moral obli- 
gation has nothing in common with the ordinary prudential obligations 
and wisdoms of life. As they see it, while the obligations of life’s wisdoms 
are rooted in understandable and desirable effects on life, the obligations 
of morality are merely authoritarian commands and not otherwise intelli- 
gible or defensible. A lesser number, bu: still many, add confusion by 
supposing that any understandable motive is selfish and that the only way 
to be unselfish is to do something “good” for no other motive than to 


be good. 


In contrast with what has just been described the position herein upheld 
is that morality deri.es its obligatory character primarily from the under- 
standably good effects of conduct on life and consists essentially of the 
wish that these shall prevail. It is further held that children and youth 
should be helped to understand these things and to act accordingly. This 
is not to deny that parents may see effects on life which children are too 
immature to discern, nor that parents may not at times properly require 
of children conduct they do not fully understand. But moral growth comes 
best not from doing what one does not understand. Defensible moral obli- 
gations are those founded on actual effects of behavior on life discernible to 
proper study. It is our business as personal moral agents to study life and 
find and follow on each occasion that path which so far as we can ascertain 
best promises the highest quality good life to all concerned. It is our busi- 
ness as parents and teachers to help those under ovr care to grow ever in 
the understanding and acceptance of this way of living the moral life. 
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ECENTLY I visited a kindergarten. A child was swinging. I asked the 

teacher about the children’s taking turns—whether she had to teach it. 

She said yes, and especially so with anyone who was an only child. 
For such, at this tender age, to see and want was at first quite likely to be 
followed by go and take. Naturally, conflicts at times arose. In any such 
case the teacher would explain how the other child also wished to swing 
and how taking turns took care of both on equal terms. In time, though not 
always at once, the newcomer would come to see and approve this plan; 
and still later as a leading older child would likely enough help to teach 
it to the latest comers, explaining “we do it this way in kindergarten.” 

Here we see moral growth in process and the beginning stages of several 
moral conceptions. At the first, it was wish against wish, with resulting 
conflict and mutual frustration. Then the teacher helped the newcomers 
feel how the other child feels—'regard for others” in process—and also 
to see how the new plan treated both alike—"justice” or fair play in its 
beginning stage. When the child not only accepted the new plan of taking 
turns as just and right for himself but also as the good way for all, there 
is an early dawning of the conception of “the common good”; for the 
plan of taking turns is best for all concerned. Moral growth is thus achieved 
as the child is able to renounce his original self-centered (selfish) plan 
of wishing and taking and accepts, instead, the broader unselfish idea and 
plan of caring equally for all by taking turns. 

Note here that taking turns so far as it was understood and accepted on 
its merits was unselfish. The other child was insofar accepted as having 
equal rights to the swing. It would have been an instance of selfishness 
if the newcomer after understanding (measurably) how the other child 
felt still insisted on more than his fair share of the swinging. Taking 
turns gave each child a fair and equal chance. To accept taking turns is 
not to deny one’s self a fair chance; it is only the unfair chance that is 
denied. The children simply accept the best plan for all concerned. 


ORKING for the common good, if adequately done, is first to see 
Y/ how our several fortunes are together involved in a certain situa- 

tion. It is, second, the willingness to accept as right for one’s self 
the share that will come to one on the policy agreed upon as just. It is, 
third, the acceptance of personal responsibility to help bring the common 
good as so understood. In such a situation one is neither selfish or selfless, 
but is intelligently pursuing needs that one has in common with others. 
To help decide upon such a just common policy and to accept responsi- 
bility for doing one’s fair share toward effecting the policy—to do these 
is consciously and willingly to act morally. It is this we wish when we 
speak of working for the common good.—Walliam H. Kilpatrick. 
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New teacher before the school board 


From “Living and Learning’, Board of Education, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A faculty committee meets a potential co-worker 





The Teachers Influence 


HO HAS NOT FELT that the first few weeks in school mark the time 

for putting into practice new-schoo!-year resolutions! Whether or 

not we believe in resolutions no teacher should go forward in her 
work without continuously re-thinking her values in life and improving 
her way of living. 

First let us consider ourselves in relation to the school. Do we think 
of our teaching as a job to work at, or as an opportunity for making a 
contribution? It is the answer to this question that sets the climate of the 
school. We are told that the sum total of what the child takes for granted 
in his school environment is that which determines his conclusions and 
attitudes. Is not the one most important factor in the school environment 


the influence of the teacher? 


We know that the teacher’s influence is felt by the child through her 
feelings about things in all situations that arise, as shown by her tone of 
voice, her manner, and even by her facial expression, to say nothing of her 
words and actions. Certainly the laws of cause and effect prevail in human 
relationships as well as in the realm of physical phenomena. 


Let us realize that it is the quality of our living that marks our influence 
in our relationship with children, with teachers, with parents and with all 
in the community. The kind of living that develops the spirit and under- 
standing is the kind that helps most toward building a society based on 
goodwill and friendliness. Is it not true that what serves this purpose is 
right and that which obstructs it is wrong? 


John Lester in speaking of the Quaker Schools said that our responsi- 
bility (as teachers) goes farther than creating in us and around us an 
atmosphere of understanding in our relationships. He says, ‘The pervasive 
and basic purpose is to enable them (the children) to come to an under- 
standing with themselves about what is right for them to do, and then to 
a desire, an urge, a resolve to do it.” He believes that slowly and naturally 
the child may be helped to know that “these ends may be realized through 
the aid of a light and power beyond themselves, through communion with 
a source of light and power within themselves.”* As teachers, no matter 
what our religious affiliations may be, let us not be afraid to have children 


see that we depend on a source of power and light. 

“A new society is being born out of man’s daily living.” Let us be critical 
of our own living so that we may be a better influence for better living 
which will make possible increasingly greater contributions from us all to 
our profession—Marjorie Hardy, President, Association for Childhood 
Education and Principal of the Lower School, Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia. 


1 Ideals and Objectives of Quaker Schools, by John Lester. 
in Education 


Philadelphia: Friends Council 
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By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


Human Development 
in the Elementary School 


Undoubtedly the most outstanding and im- 
portant current practice in education today 
is the attempt on the part of teachers and 
administrators to understand the individual 
child better and to help him develop to the 
best of his ability. How teachers and admin- 
istrators are finding out about children is 
described by Mr. Prescott, Head of the Divi- 
sion on Child Development and Teacher 


Personnel at the University of Chicago. 


SOME TEACHERS in a Massachusetts 
town recently went back over the various 
documents that had guided the policies of 
their school system for the past thirty-seven 
years. They found one theme song recur- 
ring again and again. It was a demand that 
the schools “make better provision for 
meeting the needs of the individual pupil.” 
The insistence with which this theme re- 
curred indicated a continuous discontent 
with what the schools actually had ac- 
complished. It also indicated the equally 
persisting sensitiveness of some school 
people to children as persons in the process 
of growing up. The intuitive insights of 
these people must have helped countless 
individual children but lacked scientific 
validation. They were master teachers who 
_ made of teaching an art. But the rank and 
file of school people have remained at the 
mercy of a series of educational fashions 
_ that have swept our schools. They were 

always being asked to follow some widely 

advertised new method involving now one 
_ aspect of the educative process and ‘now 
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another. Happily, the present moment finds 
some scientifically validated and guided 
trends in various elementary schools that 
offer the hope of widespread and effective 
“provision for the needs of the individual 
pupil” in the future. 


This article will mention only those 
trends that include attempts to know and 
understand the individual pupil as a grow- 
ing, developing person. These trends in- 
volve various research agencies, univer- 
sities and collegiate institutions, public 
school systems, and countless individuals. 
Many different patterns of activity and ex- 
perimentation are being tried and the 
process of disseminating information about 
improved practice already is under way. 


One result of the scientific study of hu- 
man beings is especially influential in 
shaping the current trend of research and 
experimentation. There has recently come 
the recognition that a child is an indivisible 
unity. Separate provision cannot be made 
for his physical growth, for his intellectual 
development, for his social functioning, 
for his character training, and for his emo- 
tional adjustment to life. When the school 
deals with one aspect of his growth or de- 
velopment it influences all of them.’The 
school must recognize and evaluate all the 
effects of that influence. Educational prac- 
tice must not continue to exert an un- 
wholesome influence in one direction in 
order to accomplish a desired result in an- 
other. In the same way research that studies 
children on too narrow a base may mislead 
rather than assist educators. 





Recognition of the functional unity of the 
child already is influencing current research 
dealing with human growth and develop- 
ment. In many centers physiologists, anthro- 
pologists, physicians, sociologists, educators, 
and psychiatrists are cooperating in many- 
sided studies of the same children through 
a period of years. Their findings are in- 
dicating the true nature of the interrela- 
tionships between the different aspects of 
growth and behavior. These findings also 
are giving us a much clearer picture of the 
cycle of growth through which individuals 
pass and of the nature of the developmental 
tasks facing children at different levels of 
maturation. As more of their findings be- 
come available it will become easier for 
teachers to learn what facts they have to 
know about a child before they can under- 
stand him. 


Developing Systematic Child-Study 
Courses 


There is also a growing tendency in the 
education of teachers to develop systematic 
child-study courses that are based on a syn- 
thesis of knowledge drawn from the many 
sciences that investigate human develop- 
ment and behavior. Such courses can offer 
teachers much more than a series of isolated 
generalizations about masses of children. 
They can provide an organized framework 
of concepts about human growth and be- 
havior that will guide teachers in their 
study of the individual pupil. Indeed many 
of the better courses actually provide ex- 
tensive experience in the well-rounded 
study of individual children. For example, 
each student in the basic educational psy- 
chology course with Professor H. B. Eng- 
lish at Ohio State University spends a 
minimum of fifteen to twenty hours with 
an individual child under a wide variety of 
conditions. Professor English has just pub- 
lished a manual that guides these students 
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in their dealings with the child, his parents, get tl 
and his teachers. It illustrates the fact that pupil 
large classes in higher institutions and in- practi 
experience on the part of students need | these 
not prevent their firsthand contact with} apourt 
children, through which really functional | pehay 


learning can occur. Some of the studies of | 

Frees ; At 

individual children handed in by these stu- 
as Wi 

dents are so good that they might be of | Philac 

great use to the teachers of the children | Moult 

concerned. They sometimes indicate clearly | 


| the st 
what the school could do to help the child} (pc... 
in his next steps toward growing up. cad” bh 


The manner in which the children are} are dis 
studied at the laboratory school of the Uni-| with s 
versity of Michigan, under Dr. Willard) cians, 
Olson, offers another illustration of the scoutm 
possibility of procuring materials and pro-) are we 
viding experiences that will help prospec-| pupils, 
tive teachers learn how to know individual} and co 
children.’ Remarkable work with student) are ma 
teachers in the kindergarten at the Western) childre 
State Teachers College in Kalamazoo offers) thinkir 


a third illustration. experie 
Trying New Ways of Studying Children | differer 
: ' nature 


Partly through the influence of the Com-) of each 
mission on Teacher Education of the) experie 
American Council on Education, but also) Peri 
through the deepening insights of many) tion th 
individual psychologists and educators, three it 
public school people also are trying new) sively. ’ 
ways of studying children. They are awak-} cuss th 
ening to the fact that generalized knowl-) gathere 
edge about human development and be-| the pre 
havior yields few implications for dealing} counts 
with Johnny, or Bill, or Sue in a specific) certain 
classroom situation unless the teacher! coopera 
knows certain pertinent facts about Johnny} the sch 
and Bill and Sue as a basis for selecting the} succeed 
generalizations to be applied. The nature} can the 
and extent of individual differences in chil4 feels be 
dren have long been known and described) What c 
But most teachers have not been trained to will wir 


and get 
1 Editor’s Note: See Mr. Olson’s article on page 24 ° 
of this issue. experien 
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get the vital information about individual 
pupils that they need; nor have they been 
practiced in interpreting the significance of 
these facts in the light of generalizations 
about how children develop and why they 
behave as they do. 

At the present moment, teachers in spots 
as widely separated as Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia, Spokane and Greenville, 
Moultrie and Des Moines, are engaged in 
the study of individual children. They are 
observing and recording the characteristics 
and behavior of individual pupils. They 
are discussing these children with parents, 
with school or district nurses and physi- 
cians, with community social workers, 
scoutmasters, and church workers. They 
are weighing, measuring, and testing these 
pupils, plotting graphs of their growth, 
and considering their maturity levels. They 
are manipulating the social interaction of 
children and watching the effects. They are 
thinking of each day in school as a day of 
experiences having varied meanings for the 
different children and are evaluating the 


| mature and increase in the understanding 
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of each child that grows out of each day's 
experience. 

Periodically they organize the informa- 
tion they have gathered about the two or 
three individuals they are studying inten- 


sively. Then they sit down together to dis- 
y y £ 


cuss the meaning of the facts they have 
gathered. What do the facts reveal about 
the present needs of the child? What ac- 


counts for his unfortunate behavior under 


certain circumstances and for his angelic 


| cooperation on other occasions? How can 
the school help him accept himself and 


succeed despite an obvious handicap? How 
can the school neutralize the insecurity he 
teels because he is not loved at home? 


| What can the teacher get him to do that 
| will win the approbation of his classmates 
}and get him accepted by the group? What 
jexperience will give him a real under- 
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standing of the meaning of the symbol 
“%"? The teachers face their real tasks as 
they ask questions like these and do not 
retreat to blaming parents, community 
conditions, laziness or lack of ability. From 
time to time they call in experts in human 
development and behavior to help them 
interpret their findings. Sometimes their 
questions embarrass supervisors and prin- 
cipals into wishing that their own graduate 
study had dealt less with method and or- 
ganization and more with what really 
makes Sammy run. 


Public School Summer Workshops 


Many communities are organizing sum- 
mer workshops to take up the slack in the 
education of their teachers. Among other 
activities, the scientific generalizations 
about human growth and behavior are be- 
ing translated into plans for dealing with 
the developmental tasks of individual 
pupils during the following year. Accumu- 
lated facts about individual children are 
studied and organized into meaningful de- 
velopmental records, with the help of per- 
sons trained in the sciences investigating 
human beings. The generalizations afforded 
by science as to how children grow and 
why they behave as they do are examined 
to see which ones apply to the particular 
children being studied. Then plans for 
helping these children take the next steps 
in their progress to adulthood are made 
and the teacher enters the new year with 
her eyes on the children instead of the 
textbook. 


In this way teachers are trained to ob- 
serve their children more accurately and 
to interpret behavior with more validity. 
They find out the nature and significance 
of the facts they must learn about a child 
in order to arrange the conditions, main- 
tain the relationships, and provide the ex- 
periences by which his development will be 
facilitated. They also learn the symptoms 
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of conditions that imply need for the im- 
mediate assistance of a physician or a psy- 
chiatrist. Denver, Philadelphia, Spokane, 
Houston, Los Angeles, and Des Moines 
operated such workshops during the past 
summer, to mention a few among many. 


University and College Workshops 


Universities and colleges also are mak- 
ing it possible for school systems to send to 
workshops representative teachers and 
others entrusted with making practical 
plans for studying individual children dur- 
ing the coming school year. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago operated a ten-week work- 
shop on human development and education 
and also highlighted the problems of child 
development in its workshops on elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Other work- 
shops in which problems of human devel- 
opment received special attention are too 
numerous to mention among the more 
than one hundred and fifty in operation 
during the summer of 1941. Special care 
is known to have been taken at Northwest- 
ern, Minnesota, Michigan, Stanford, Col- 
umbia, Peabody, and Claremont to include 
persons of special competence in human 
development on the workshop staffs. 

The manner in which summer work- 
shops contribute to actual changes in ele- 
mentary school practice may be illustrated 
by the work done by several individuals 
and groups here at Chicago. Quite a few 
individuals came charged with the respon- 
sibility for revising the cumulative record 
forms of their individual schools or school 
systems. They formed a small group with 
several consultants available for individual 
conferences and for group discussions. In- 
dividually and then together they endeav- 
ored to answer the following questions: 
What are the actual uses to which we wish 
to put the cumulative records of individual 
children in our school? What is it necessary 
to know about a child if these uses are to 
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be functionally carried out? By whom, 





where, and how can this information about figurt 
the child be secured and recorded? To infors 
whom shall the interpretation of the record — 
be entrusted? How frequently and by ® 
whom should a child's development be as-| om : 
sessed as he proceeds through school? From) ¥°'0P. 
the nature of these questions it is easy to) e 
see that ten weeks were not too many to) ol é 
accomplish the task. It is also apparent that) ©” sous 
rich resources of reference books, case) “"“* 
studies, research reports, and staff com-| oo * 
petence were needed. | = 
an ; a .| havior 
It is interesting that, in addition to sci-) pave } 
entific knowledge about human growth and) synthe 
behavior, a method was learned. Person many 
after person who came to the workshop to) velopn 
devise a new cumulative record form Of tO) educat 
select the best available published form studyit 
has returned home without a_ prepared! pretin; 
form. Instead they plan to stimulate groups) 4¢ pul 
of teachers and counsellors who will use rive} 
cumulative records to go through the same itdre 
process of studying the scientific basis of 
the forms that they went through here. 
They realize that an understanding of the 
meaning and significance of what is re. 
corded about a child can be achieved best 
by considering carefully the reason for the 
inclusion of each item. At the workshop 
they have built bibliographies, have made 
notes from unpublished source materials 
have written overview statements about the ' 
developmental tasks of children at different ( 
stages of the maturation process, and have \ 
planned ways of studying individual chil 7 
dren. Working with staff groups in theif f 
own communities, they may need one of 1 
two years to develop the cumulative record y 
forms that they will put into use; but wheg 
they are done everybody concerned will T 
understand the significance of each item 
concerned. Also the various ways of gather} 5 
ing and recording pertinent informatiog A 


will have been tested by the process of 
studying a few children intensively ang 
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figuring out just what is the minimum of 
information that will permit a real under- 
standing of the needs of those children. 

In summary it can be said that this 
article has attempted to show that the de- 
velopmental needs of children in elemen- 
tary schools should be more adequately 
met during coming years because (1) co- 
ordinated and cooperative research in many 
centers is yielding findings that show the 
true nature of the interrelationships be- 
tween different aspects of growth and be- 
(2) recently educated teachers 
have had the benefit of courses based on a 
synthesis of knowledge drawn from the 
many sciences that investigate human de- 
velopment and behavior; (3) recently 
educated teachers also have had training in 
studying individual children and in inter- 
preting facts about individuals; (4) groups 
of public school teachers in service are 
actively engaged in studying individual 
children and in learning how to interpret 


the significant facts learned about them; 
(5) summer workshops organized by pub- 
lic school systems are extending the func- 
tional study of children to the vacation 
period and are encouraging the planning 
of school activities on the basis of a knowl- 
edge of the individual children involved; 
(6) universities and colleges are making it 
possible for school people to bring their 
own problems and information about chil- 
dren to summer workshops, where there 
are rich resources to use and other persons 
with similar problems to consult in work- 
ing out practical plans for attacking the 
problem back home. Indeed, the activities 
enumerated here do not by any means ex- 
haust the possible list of constructive 
things now being done in the attempt to 
understand the individual child better and 
to assist him in his development. They 
merely establish the fact of a trend that 
has many additional manifestations. 


Prayer for a Child 


C. CUSHMAN LEACH 


God give you orchards where, for 
climbing, 

Old limbs stretch grey and low, 

Where apple blossoms will be preface 

To poems you yet shall know; 

And give you guttered leaves for 
scuffing; 

The bonfire’s pungent haze. . . 

Your shoes should be both worn and 
sturdy 

To trample elm-leaf blaze! 


God give you dusk for hour of playing 
“Last” games of ball .. . Words blown 
About the twilight at your playing 
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Have strangely ringing tone. 

Grant you red valentines; pink baskets 
On door knobs first of May, 

And candles flaming above frosting, 
That day you call your day! 


God give you wisdom to remember 

A butterfly set free 

Against blue daytime, fresh white 
clover 

June-gathered, or one bee 

Leading you to the hive, all other 

“Inconsequential” things— 

Thus shall you face with fortitude 

Long manhood, shorn of your wings! 
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which is receiving much attention is that of 


evaluation. Important changes have been 


made and continue to be made in its tech- 
niques. 
Research Associate, University of Chicago, 
surveys current techniques and describes some 
of the newer techniques which illustrate 


present trends in evaluation. 


THE NATURE of the recent evaluation 
techniques is very intimately related to the 
concept of the role and purpose of evalua- 
tion underlying them. Therefore, it is 
necessary in this article to describe the 
specific techniques employed in the various 
evaluation instruments in relation to the 
thinking employed in laying the basis for 
their development. What, then, are some 
of the basic characteristics of current eval- 
uation practices? 

One important characteristic of current 
evaluation is that those interested in it are 
primarily concerned with the improve- 
ment of teaching, guidance, and curricu- 
lum. Modern curriculum is concerned 
with the growth of the whole child, no 
matter how inarticulately and unclearly 
this purpose may be perceived and no mat- 
ter how incompletely the practice may live 
up to it. Consequently, in evaluation, 
serious effort is being made to appraise as 
wide a range of educational outcomes as 
is considered to be significant objectives of 
student growth. Thus, besides the mastery 
of information and basic skills, attention 
is devoted to ways of getting adequate and 
objective evidence on development of in- 
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By HILDA TABA 


Current Evaluation T. 


One of the current practices in education 


terests, desirable social attitudes, critical 
thinking, social adjustment, and increas- 
ingly intelligent tools and techniques of 
learning and study.’ Many of these 
objectives are commonly called “intan- 


gibles,” meaning mainly that they cannot 
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be measured by the usual techniques. | 
Hence, it has been necessary to develop | 
methods of appraisal which are appropriate | 
to these intangible educational objectives, 
and to experiment with new techniques in 
test-making, as well as to explore the ways 
of making the informal methods of ap-! 
praisal yield more objective and usable 
kinds of evidence. 

Newer evaluation practices also attempt’ 
to appraise desirable changes in behavior! 
processes in place of the mastery of con-| 
tent. Hence, in developing instruments) 
for any objective, a careful analysis is! 
usually made of the behaviors which are} 
likely to contribute to the achievement! 
of that objective, as well as of those} 
indicative of student difficulties. This 
analysis is most often done in cooper- 
ation with the teachers in order to coordi- 
nate what is evaluated with what is actually) 
taught, and in order to assure a wiser use of} 
the evaluation evidence by teachers. The 
analysis of objectives usually proceeds 
along the lines of the following questions: 

What behavior is necessary for achieving the 
objective, e.g., what is a student of a given age 
level who has good work habits able to do? 

Towards what kind of content and experience 
is that behavior directed, e.g. what kinds o 
information could one expect the fourth graders 
to locate and in what types of sources? 


esee Fecapene = 





1For a fuller description of these objectives, set 
Hilda Taba, “The Functions of Evaluation,” Child- 
hood Education, February, 1939. 
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Under what conditions or in which situations 
will the students have opportunity to demon- 
strate the behavior, e.g., in what type of situa- 
tions, either natural or controlled, can students 
show their ability to formulate and to define 
problems? 

By what criteria would one summarize and 
appraise students’ achievement of an objective? 
Thus, in the case of free reading interests, one 
might want to appraise student growth in terms 
cf a) quantity—how much he reads, b) variety 
—the range of content which he reads, and c) 
maturity level—what quality of content is repre- 
sented among his choices. 


An example of such an analysis dealing 
with the ability to solve problems, one of 
the important objectives, is given below.” 
These teachers suggested that the ability 
to solve problems in the fourth to sixth 
grades means that students are able to: 

Recognize and define the problem. 

Recognize the important issues involved. 

Suggest appropriate ways of attacking the 
problem. 

Recognize the need for and define the words 
and terms used. 

Develop concrete plans of action and plan 
both individually and in a group. 

Develop criteria or standards for appraising 
their own methods of attack and solutions. 


For a complete analysis, it would be 
necessary to list in addition the common 
difficulties encountered by students in rec- 
ognizing problems such as seeing only a 
few factors or being unaple to differentiate 
between relevant and irrelevant factors. 
Some suggestions are needed also as to the 
kinds of problems the students of this age 
level could be expected to solve and the 
types of situations in which students could 
express the abilities listed above. Only then 
is it appropriate to raise the question of 
what techniques to use in evaluating these 
abilities. Not all of these behaviors can be 
appraised equally well by the same method 
or technique. Thus, the evidence on ability 





2“Effective Thinking” 


(mimeographed), Lakewood 
Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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to recognize problems and to define them 
might best be secured through classroom 
observation. The ability to define words 
and terms might be appraised through 
some form of paper-and-pencil test, while 
the evidence on the ability to develop con- 
crete plans of action might most easily be 
found in the records describing the projects 
undertaken and carried through by the 
class, supplemented by the collection of the 
products of student work. 

From the necessity of appraising a wide 
range of objectives follows the need of 
using a wide range of techniques for secur- 
ing evidence. The usual conception of eval- 
uation is that it is limited to the use of 
paper-and-pencil tests. Yet, the use of any 
method which gives reasonably objective 
and valid evidence could be properly in- 
cluded in a program of evaluation. Thus, 
the current techniques and instruments in- 
clude records of all sorts, classroom ob- 
servation, checklists, questionnaires, tests, 
analysis of student products, diaries, essay 
tests, and simple classroom exercises. In 
many of these, no clear line can be drawn 
between what is done for purposes of teach- 
ing and what is done for purposes of eval- 
uation. Thus, when students describe what 
they did and saw on a trip, this not only 
affords an exercise in writing and reporting, 
but the results can be used to analyze the 
kinds of awareness, social attitudes, inter- 
ests, and sensitivities revealed. 

Traditionally, there has been a cleavage 
between objective tests and the more in- 
formal methods of evaluation. In the first 
place, a distinction was made between the 
objectives or types of achievement that 
each served. The objective tests concen- 
trated on achievement of information and 
skills, whereas information on attitudes, 
interests, and work habits was mainly se- 
cured through rating devices, anecdotal 
records, and observation. Different criteria 
were also applied in developing and using 
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these two methods of evaluating. Thus, 
objectivity was considered all-important in 
the case of tests, and often the significance 
of the behavior measured or how validly it 
was being measured received only a second- 
ary consideration.* On the other hand, far 
too little attention was paid to achieving 
greater objectivity in the use of such tech- 
niques as teacher ratings, reports to par- 
ents, classroom observation, and anecdotal 
records. 

This kind of cleavage is quite unneces- 
sary. In the first place, the appropriateness 
of any technique of appraisal depends on 
the nature of behavior under appraisal. 
Many of the intangible objectives can be 
appropriately measured by paper-and-pen- 
cil tests, provided appropriate test-making 
techniques are employed. Thus, most as- 
pects of critical thinking such as applying 
facts and generalizations and interpreting 
data can be tested by paper-and-pencil 
tests. On the other hand, many kinds of 
behavior now measured by paper-and-pen- 
cil tests could be appraised more adequately 
by the use of some other techniques. Sec- 
ondly, objectivity is an important criterion 
for any evidence, no matter how it is 
secured. 

Much can be done to eliminate sub- 
jectivity in such informal methods of 
appraisal as rating sheets, checklists, and 
anecdotal records. The clarification of the 
objectives so that teachers know definitely 
what kinds of behavior they are looking 
for would eliminate a good deal of con- 
fusion and would point observation to the 
relevant aspects of a given objective. 

A distinction also needs to be made be- 
tween gathering of evidence and making 
judgments on the basis of it. Such informal 
devices as the semi-annual rating of stu- 
~ 3A survey of the reviews of the published tests re- 
veals that the most frequent criticism of achievement 
tests is that they do not seem to measure what they 
intend to, or that they call for mastery of content or 
processes which are obsolete or otherwise inappropri- 


ate. See Buros, O. K., Mental Measurements Year- 
book, 1939, reviews of tests on elementary level. 
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dents used at present to appraise such types 
of growth as social adjustment, interests, 
and work habits represent essentially 
teacher judgments, based too often only on 
incidental observation and vague recollec- 


tions. Provision for systematic gathering of | 
evidence over a period of time and under | 


sufficiently diverse conditions would im- 
prove this type of appraisal. Periodic sum- 
marization of this evidence would yield the 
data necessary for judging the students. If 
cooperation is the point in case, it is first 
necessary to agree which kinds of behavior 
are considered cooperative; which not. Sec- 
ondly, it would be important to indicate 
under which conditions students would 


have opportunity to express cooperative | 


behavior so that teachers could observe 


them under these conditions and get some | 


record of student reactions. Most significant 
and telling incidents might be described in 
occasional anecdotal records, while more 
frequently the incidents of cooperative and 


uncooperative behavior would be entered | 


by some system of check marks. A record 
of such type would be summarized period- 
ically and used either for rating or report- 
ing students as the need may be. Thus, both 
the economy of time and the objectivity 


and adequacy of evidence can be safe- | 


guarded. 


The emphasis on the diagnosis of behav- 
ior processes has introduced still another 


criterion for evaluation techniques, namely, | 


that its results be diagnostically descriptive, 
in the sense of giving concrete description 
of each aspect of behavior, and include de- 
scription of positive achievement as well as 


of the difficulties and shortcomings. The} 


usual tendency in the objective tests, as 
well as in informal devices, has been to 
reduce the evidence to some one score, 
some one summary grade or rating. While 
this procedure has its advantages in terms 
of economy of time, its disadvantages lie in 
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the concealing of types of information 
important for guidance and teaching. 

That there are great differences among 
individuals is known to everyone. What is 
apt to be overlooked is that these differ- 
ences are not limited to general over-all 
achievement such as making a poor score 
in arithmetic or being a good reader; they 
extend to particular processes and behavior 
aspects. To use the reading interests for 
illustration, some students may read much, 
but predominantly on a maturity level be- 
low that common for their age or grade 
level. Others may read on a maturity level 
considered acceptable for them, but con- 
centrate on certain kinds of stories only, 
and thus lack variety in their reading. Still 
others may be lacking in all three. Since 
these particulars are most important in 
suggesting what kind of help the students 
need, it is necessary to summarize the evi- 
dence so that these facts about each indi- 
vidual stand out. For this reason, it is not 
unusual to find that the recently developed 
instruments resort to using multiple scores 
in the case of tests, and to verbal descriptive 
paragraphs in place of such over-all ratings 
as “good,” “satisfactory,” and “poor” so 
often used in summarizing evidence. 


Illustrations of Evaluation Techniques 


In the remainder of this article a few 
exercises are described to illustrate the 
points made above. The materials repro- 
duced here are from experimental un- 
published materials developed in several 
elementary schools." 


Interest Index. While there are several 
informal ways of getting information on 
interests such as records of choices of read- 
ing and activities, diaries, and classroom 





* Those interested in a complete survey of available 
instruments should refer tc: 

(1) “Newer Instructiona] Practices of Promise,” 
Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. 1939, Chapter XV. 

(2) “Appraising the Elementary School Program,” 
Sizteenth Yearbook of the National Elementary 
School Principles, pp 485-501. 
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observations, an interest index is a useful 
instrument for a more systematic survey. 
Usually interest inventories contain sam- 
ples of all, or any, kinds of activities, mainly 
extra-curricular. But it is also possible to 
use the interest index as a way of studying 
the curriculum. In such a case, the activi- 
ties listed in the index have to be chosen 
according to a certain pattern, depending 
on what the school is trying to find out. 

The illustrative items below were taken 
from the interest index developed in the 
Ann Arbor elementary schools, where a 
conscious effort was made to enable stu- 
dents to learn through a balanced variety 
of activities — reading, discussion, and 
graphic expression.” The questionnaire was 
prepared in order to get evidence on the 
effectiveness of this approach, as well as 
to get information regarding which activi- 
ties are likely to be the most effective means 
of learning for each of the individuals in 
the group. For this reason, the items in the 
test were classified under the headings of 
the activities used in curriculum. The ques- 
tionnaire itself consists of a scrambled list 
of items which students mark the following 
way: L—like; I—indifferent, D—dislike. 


Interest Index 


I. Reading 


1. To use newspapers and magazines to 
find out what you want to know? 


bo 


. To use the dictionary and the ency- 
clopedia? 
12. To use an index or table of contents in 


a book? 


II. Discussion 
3. To ask questions of a storekeeper, an 
office worker, or a factor worker to get 
information? 
7. To take part in a group discussion? 
9. To ask questions of someone who has 
given a report before the class? 





*For copies write Miss Edith Bader, Assistant 
Superintendent, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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Ill. Listening (radio, assemblies, music, 
talkies, etc.) 

|. To listen to others give their opinions 
or experiences in class? 

3. To listen to radio programs at home 
or school to learn about something you 
are studying at school? 

12. To listen to a story being read? 

[V. Experimenting and Observing 

1. To figure out what things on the map 
mean by using the key? 

5. To visit stores, factories, offices, and 
other places of business to find out 
how work is carried on? 

To tinker with mechanical things? 

V. Verbal Expression 

1. To report on that which you have seen 
or learned on a trip? 

10. To make a book report? 

12. To be in a panel discussion? 

Dramatic Expression (music, dance, 

speaking ) 

2. To make up a tune for words? 

5. To take the part of a character in a 
stage play? 

12. To help manage the stage in a play? 

Graphic Expression (making pictures, 

charts ) 

2. To make charts and graphs to tell 
about something you have studied? 

8. To make slides to illustrate what you 

have been studying? 

To make posters? 


VIL. 


14. 
Responses to this questionnaire can be 
summarized in terms of the percent of 
items liked, disliked, or neither liked nor 
disliked under each heading. It is possible, 
in addition, to summarize this question- 
naire in terms of responses to variety of 
content, e.g., charts and graphs vs. poems 
and stories, activities dealing with people vs. 
activities involving things and materials. 
Useful information can also be secured by 
grouping and summarizing the items in 
terms of whether they involve manual 
activity or reading and study. Thus, the 
results can be used to study individuals 
and their reactions to curriculum and class- 
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room processes in several different ways. 
It is possible to discover which activities 
are and which are not congenial to different 
students in order to plan wisely for indi- 
vidualization. Students in need of expand- 
ing their range of interests can be located. 


In some measure these data can also be | 


used for checking the effectiveness of the 
content of the curriculum as well as of the 
methods used in the classroom. 


A “Problem” Exercise on Critical T hink- 
ing. Another kind of technique is repre- 
sented by what is called a “problem” test. 
Students are presented with certain prob- 
lem situations followed by a list of state- 
ments to which they respond according to 
directions. The exercise below deals with 
the ability of students to judge the quality 
and sufficiency of evidence. It has been used 
cn the upper elementary level." 

A class was studying the geography of Europe 
and the land of the Dutch people. Someone in 


the class said that the homes of Dutch people! 
who live in America are always neat and clean.| 
“What reasons | 
are always/ 


The teacher asked this question: 
can you give for thinking that they 
neat and clean?” Here are some of the reasons 
students gave. Read them carefully and decide 
which are the best and which are the poorest: 


a) I heard someone say they were neat and} 


clean. (hearsay ) 
I was in one Dutch home and it was clean. 


(one instance, personal experience ) 


a 


a) 


(authoritative reference ) 


r 
jos 


of them were neat and clean. (sampling 
of evidence ) 


* For tests on other aspects of critical thinking, see:/ 
1) Wrightstone, J. W., “Test on Critical Thinking in} 
Social Studies,’’ Elementary School Series, Teach-' 
ers College, Columbia University. j 
2) Tests on Interpreting Data, Lakewood School,’ 
Lakewood, Ohio (mimeographed copies may be; 
secured from Dwight Arnold, Lakewood Schools). i 
3) Arnold, Dwight L., “Testing Ability to Use Dats) 
in the Fifth and Sixth Grades,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, 17:255-259, 278, November, 1937. 
4) Grim, Paul R., “Interpretation of Data and Read-? 
ing Ability in Social Studies,’’ Educational Re-} 
search Bulletin, 19: ——-; September, 1940. 
5) Wrightstone, J. W., Appraisal of Newer Elementary} 
School Practices, 1938, Teachers College, Columbia} 
University ; 
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Our geography book said they were clean.) 


i 
I have been in many Dutch homes and all 
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e) I read ina story book about a Dutch house 
which was always neat and clean. ( insuffi- 
cient evidence )7 


As can be noticed from the key inserted 
in parenthesis, an attempt is made to 
represent a variety of patterns of judging 
evidence. Commonly, people do rely on 
hearsay; use single instances of personal 
experience as proof, unaware of the neces- 
sity for sampling a greater range of evi- 
dence; rely on inappropriate authority, and 
so on. While some responses may be con- 
sidered more desirable than others, there 
are no absolutely “right” and “wrong” 
answers which could be compounded into 
one single score. The summary from exer- 
cises of this type would merely indicate the 
frequency of choosing each one of these 
types of evidence as “good” or “poor” rea- 
sons and the scores would thus give a de- 
scription of a) the degree of discrimination 
of good and poor evidence, and b) the 
particular type of shortcomings in the use 
of evidence, such as reliance on hearsay or 
insufficient sampling of evidence. 

A Checklist on Social Attitudes. In ap- 
praising social attitudes, paper-and-pencil 
tests are not often the best means, particu- 
larly on lower grade levels, where verbal 
difficulties are apt to interfere with getting 
valid results. Hence, some form of observa- 
tional technique is usually resorted to. 





7 This exercise is reproduced from tests prepared by 
Dwight L. Arnold, Bureau of Research, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


Most often rating devices of all sorts are 
used.” The difficulty with a great many of 
these devices is that no provision is made 
for systematic gathering of evidence on the 
basis of which to rate. For concrete insight, 
the qualitative description of behavior is 
very important in this area, for which pur- 
pose anecdotal records seem to be the most 
suitable method. At the same time, it is 
necessary to secure a sufficient sampling of 
behavior over a long period of time, and 
it is too time-consuming to collect a sufh- 
cient number of anecdotal records to get a 
systematic survey of the recurrences of cer- 
tain kinds of behavior. Hence, some form 
of checking is necessary for this purpose. 
Ideally, then, an instrument which com- 
bines anecdotal recording with a checking 
device seems most suitable. 


The instrument reproduced below ® is an 
effort to combine checking and qualitative 
description. The effectiveness of a checking 
device depends on how carefully the items 
which are being checked were selected and 
how clearly they are stated. The title on 
the top represents the different aspects of 
“respect for other people” with reference 
to which these teachers expected important 
variations. Different circumstances under 
which variations were expected were listed 


* For tllustration, see Van Alstyne, Dorothy, “A New 
Scale for Rating Behavior and Attitudes,”’ Elementary 
School Journal, October, 1936; Bailey, Edna W., 
Laton, Anita D., and Bishop, Elizabeth L., Outline 
for Study of Children in School, McGraw Hill, 1933 
(outlines of observational records). 

Developed by Glencoe schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


CHECKLIST FOR OBSERVING BEHAVIOR INCIDENTS ON “RESPECT FOR OTHER PEOPLE” 
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also. In the blank spaces below each cate- 
gory it is possible to record with +- and — 
both the positive and negative incidents in 
connection with any or all of these specific 
characteristics of respect. These entries are 
dated. Space is left in the margin for occa- 
sional anecdotal recordings.’” 

The advantages of this type of checklist 
lie in the fact that it encourages observation 
over a long period of time and combines 
economical checking, which can be done 
more frequently, with some anecdotal re- 
cording. At certain intervals this type of 
record could be summarized as to the fre- 
cuency of each behavior. If necessary, more 
analytic summary regarding the respects to 
which, or under which circumstances, either 
the positive or negative behaviors occurred 
could also be made. Thus, the collecting 
of evidence and its summarization and 
judgment are not confused. Growth can be 
appraised by comparing the periodic sum- 
maries and by noting the changes which 
have occurred. Similar type checklists can 
be made to serve any objective. 

’ For suggestions on anecdotal records see 
1) Jarvie and Ellingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal 

Behavior Record, University of Chicago Press. 

2) Traxler, Arthur, “The Nature and Use of Anecdotal 


Records,” Educational Records Bureau, January, 
1938 


What About Democracy... 
YW 0 is democracy and why is it the 


test form of government? It is government of a society by all in it who sufficiently 
see what is right, and in such a way that those who are not yet good enough to take 
part are best helped to kecome so. It is the best form of government because it helps 
the most men under it to become good. That is what it is for, that and that only is 
-From “Educational Government” by I. A. Richards, Harvard Educational 


its aim.- 


Review, 


March, 1941. 
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Perhaps a few remarks are necessary, in 
closing, about the importance of interpret- 
ing all data from all sources on an indi- 
vidual or a group in relationship to each 
other. If the idea of an integral and organic 


relationship of all phases of growth is to | 
be taken seriously by those concerned with 


evaluation, it is first important to visualize 
the different kinds of important growth as 
they are related to each other and to plan 
the evaluation program accordingly. But it 
is equally important to so treat the evalua- 
tion data that each bit of it is interpreted 
in the light of all other available evidence. 
Thus, the student’s successes or failures in 
his academic work should be seen in the 
light of his attitudes, work habits, interests, 


and social adjustment. What is known) 


about his interests is helpful in interpreting 


data about his thinking processes and his) 
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Therefore, in the recent evaluation prac- 
tices, usually some provision is made for 
pooling, interpreting, and summarizing all 
information on students, so that it is pos- 
sible to see each phase of the student's 
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By VIOLA THEMAN 


Continuous Progress in School 


We know that there are many individual 
differences in children yet certain administra- 
tive barriers have made it difficult to recog- 
nize these differences and to plan for effective 
One of 


the cevrent practices in education is the re- 


child development because of them. 


moving of grade classification barriers so as 

to provide for continuous progress in school. 
.* 

Miss Theman, Consultant in Education in the 

East Orange, New Jersey, public schools, de- 

scribes three overlapping plans of continuous 

tromotion which are current today, and 


analyzes their advantages. 


IN MOST American schools, children are 
classified into grades and promoted yearly 
or semi-annually in much the same way as 
the manufacturer sorts his merchandise. 
Old stock is divided into groups of objects 


| similar in one or more respects and moved 


| forward at regular intervals. Classification 


of boys and girls in school is based tradi- 


| tionally on chronological age, on mental 


ability, on attainment in one or more sub- 
ject areas, or on a composite of these. Much 


' recent research has dealt with the classifica- 
}tion of pupils. The attention of school 


a 


te) 











people has centered on the following nar- 
rowly conceived problems: (1) What is 
the relative value of grouping on the basis 
of ability versus the grouping of children of 


i like chronological ages? (2) Under what 


circumstances is it advisable for a child to 
repeat a grade? 

These two questions have been debated 
again and again by people whose concept 
of the purpose of the school is similar to, 
if not identical with, “operation on a pro- 
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duction basis.” Each time the discussion is 
reopened, the shadow of the factory system 
is cast over all thought. Infrequently is the 
problem conceived in the light of recent 
studies in child development, even though 
educators now grant that human beings 
do not operate as do machines. Rather than 
attempt to extend the controversy, the 
writer proposes to consider classification 
and promotion practices as they relate to 
children’s needs for wholesome growth 
and continuous development. 

There already is a considerable body 
of data justifying the promotion of the 
teacher with her pupils.’ Teachers who 
have been associated with a class for one 
year or more enthusiastically relate their 
satisfaction in the practice.” They describe 
their growth in ability to understand and 
to guide children. They testify to the in- 
crease in perspective such experience gives 
a teacher who is anxious to evaluate her 
classroom activities. In addition, these 
teachers find the plan has these significant 
values for children: 

It permits giving greater continuity to the 
child's educational program. 

Because the change in personnel is relatively 
less frequent, it tends to increase constructive 
and active cooperation among parents, teacher, 
and children. The longer the contact between 
teacher and parent, the greater is the tendency to 
achieve mutual respect. 

Time (estimates of two months) is saved at 
the beginning of the second year since the 
Co coun ao 1 M * Ri Bey ' tim ba on Gis y edu — 
cae Gene oe ae cepuntess of Certain Proce- 
dures in the Classification and Promotion of Pupils”, 
National Elementary Principal, 19: 621-5, July 1940 

?East Orange, N. J., and Oak Park, Illinois In 


many schools of West Virginia a primary teacher 
stays with her children for their first three years 





teacher already knows her group and can plan 
more efficiently the appropriate experiences for 
the children. It saves time, also, because the chil- 
dren do not need to readapt to the school. 

In some schools the above plan is supple- 
mented by an arrangement which encour- 
ages continuous progress for each child. 
Three or four teachers, who choose to work 
together, assume responsibility for a given 
group of children from school entrance 
at about age six to about age twelve or 
fourteen, traditionally labelled grade ‘one 
through grade six or eight. Each teacher 
retains the group for two years. She pro- 
motes her group and then receives a new 
group from one of these three or four 
teachers. The cooperation between teachers 
in a small group tends to develop a con- 
sistent educational philosophy and prac- 
tice.” It insures a continuity in experience 
which the pupil in a large school seldom 
enjoys. In this program teachers really 
come to understand their children and to 
know when changes in pupil placement are 
advisable. On the other hand, promotions 
in a conventional school tend to be me- 
chanical and often block progress. Under 
such circumstances a retention affects the 
child much as would a sentence to repeat 
a year of life. 

Observations of children in several 
camps, in some summer demonstration 
schools, and in certain rural schools as well 
as research findings confirm the desirability 
of having a wider age range within various 
school groups. According to Mary S. 
Fisher, “Wider age differences and plenty 
of living and play space should be seriously 
heeded by all school administrators who are 
interested in healthy group life and sound 
personality development.”* Lois Barclay 
Murphy has found that groups of nursery 
school children whose age range is wide 
tend to make more sympathetic and fewer 


® Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey. 

‘Fisher, Mary S., “Children’s a gy | in a Com- 
petitive World”, Progressive Educat March, 1941, 
173-176. 


unsympathetic responses than are made by 


children in groups of narrower age range.’ 


Such desirable responses are of real signifi- 
cance in a world of frustration and aggres- 
sion. One might encourage situations 
which permit children to develop those 
characteristics that we adults admire but 
practice infrequently. It is not unlikely that 
our inability to practice certain forms of 
desirable behavior reflects our earlier expe- 
riences in situations at home and in school 
which did not engender sympathy, toler- 
ance, and cooperation. 

Some such plan as the following, if used 
flexibly, can be worked out in schools 
where customarily there has been at least 
one teacher to a grade. Six-, seven-, and_ 
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eight-year-old children work and play to-| 
gether in each primary class. All pupils! 
stay with one teacher for two or three years. 
As the children develop to the extent that! 
their best interests are no longer being] 
served in one group they are moved to the! 
intermediate group with children nine, ten,} 
and eleven years of age. This practice] 
makes room, during the course of the 
school year, for an equal number of young) 
children to join the primary group. i 

Unless changes in group placement are! 
made in the best interest of an individual) 
child, when he needs more challenging: 
group experiences, this organization can be) 
just as mechanical as any other plan. It 
does have several advantages: 

The personnel of each group remains fairly 
constant. Each teacher and each child works with) 
only ten to twelve new children each ill 
school year. 

Each child changes age status among his cla 
mates every year. He begins school as one of t 
ten youngest children in a classroom. Within 
year he is one of the middle age group and so 
time during his third year he is one of the te 
oldest children. This pattern is repeated abo 
every three years. 


*> Murphy, Lois Barclay, Social Behavior and Chil 
Personality, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1941. 
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Each child remains with one teacher for two 
or three years. He and his parents cooperate with 
the teacher as she, in turn, learns to understand 
the family’s attitudes and hopes for each child. 

In such a plan there are at least two additional 
primary groups of six-, seven- and eight-year-old 
children which make it possible for a child to 
be moved to another group if he or the teacher 
is unresponsive or antagonistic. Such a change 
usually is impossible in a school where there 
are one first, one second, and one third grade. 


A school organization such as this facilitates 
needed changes in group placement at any time 
during the school year. 

When Social Maturity Is the Criterion 


In any large school, children must be 
divided. Is there any sounder basis for such 
division than a plan which fosters healthy 
social living within each individual unit? 
It would seem that the chief criterion for 
selecting certain children to spend one or 
more years together would be their poten- 
tialities to live together cooperatively. Such 
group living is made possible because ‘(1 ) 
it is made up of like-minded people; (2) 
it has common aims in view; (3) it has 
common interests and needs; (4) it has 
strong emotional bonds of affection and 
trust; (5) it has a sense of one-ness, of 
belonging.” 

Some writers define social maturity as a 
composite of self-control, independence, 
and social attitude. Robert Lane, of the 
public schools of Los Angeles where group- 
ing on the basis of social maturity has been 
in operation in some schools for five years, 
writes enthusiastically about it in The 
Teacher in the Modern Elementary School.' 





*Lane, Robert. The Teacher in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1941. p. 87. 

7Op. cit. 


According to Reinoehl * the range of such 
a group may be three years in chronological 
age and thirty-five points in intelligence 
quotient. Under such a plan, children live 
together in school only as long as each child 
appears capable of profiting by such an 
arrangement. Compatability and social ef- 
fectiveness are the criteria for classifying 
pupils because the ability to work with 
others is considered of utmost significance. 

Research in child development indicates 
the need for school organizations and class- 
room procedures which foster children’s 
growth in security, in independence, and in 
the ability to live and to work with others. 
Such growth seems possible only in terms 
of a program of continuous progress for 
each child. 

To facilitate the organization of such a 
program, four suggestions have been of- 
fered. It seems wise to urge experimenta- 
tion in the classification of children accord- 
ing to the following points: 

That the teacher continue with her group for 
more than one year. 

That small groups of three or four teachers 
cooperatively plan the six or eight year program 
of a given group of children. 

That each group of children have an age range 
of several years. 

That grouping of children be based on ability 
to live together with profit to each child. 

Again it must be emphasized that any 
“plan” can become inflexible and mechani- 
cal. Only by keeping in mind the purpose 
of all plans and by constantly evaluating 
it in terms of what is happening to the 
children can effective child development 
be achieved. 





’Reinoehl, C. M. “Promotional Units Eliminate 
Grade Failures,’’ Nation’s Schools, 26:704, Oct. 1940. 


Tur study of children’s behavior is 


pertinent for all teachers and particularly for the teacher of the elementary grades. 
At one time it was believed that the purpose of education was to train the mind. 
Now educators are accepting the fact that education must encourage growth in all 
areas of development. Gertrude Driscoll in How to Study the Behavior of Children. 
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By WILLARD C. OLSON 


The Parents Request 
an Extra Promotion’ 


How objective consideration was given to 
the proposal that be be extra-promoted from 
kindergarten to first grade is described in this 
case study of William, presented in letter 
form to his parents who made the request. 
The specificness of this case study and Mr. 
Olson's accompanying evaluation in terms of 
desirable child development, parent-school 
relationships, procedures determining promo- 
tion and interpretation of child development 
data give valt:able suggestions for the better 
planning for the continuous progress of 
children. Mr. Olson is Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 


A REQUEST or suggestion from parents 
for an extra promotion for their child is a 
frequent experience for teachers and ad- 
ministrative officials. William’s intelligent 
and educated parents made such an inquiry 
after he had been in the kindergarten of 
the University Elementary School for about 
six weeks. The following case study, pre- 
sented in letter form, attempts to bring a 
portion of the modern science and technol- 
ogy of child development to bear on an 
understanding of the problem. The con- 
tents were actually transmitted to the par- 
ents in an interview. The somewhat elabo- 
rate presentation of the objective data is 
for instructional purposes—practical deci- 





1The present document was prepared originally for 
limited circulation for experimental instructional use 
by collaborators in the Division on Child Develop- 
ment and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education. It was written as a possible aid to the 
correlation of scientific findings and practice. 
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sions would be made more rapidly and in- 
formally. In spite of the availability of only 
a cross-section or “time slice” of the child’s 
development, an attempt has been made to 
apply data and principles derived from the 
longitudinal study of children. 

The case differs from those developed 
over longer periods of contact with the 
school in that it lacks the qualitative data 
based on journal records of behavior and 
interviews, and systematic personality rat- 
ings requiring more extended acquaintance- 
ship. Since the presentation is in the form 
of a letter to the parents, it ignores possibly 
significant items in the early health and 
developmental history of the child. 

It will assist the reader in understanding 
some of the interpretations to know that 
the school groups children on a chrono- 
logical age basis and that advancement is 
automatic except for clinical adjustments. 
The curriculum is emergent, and each child 
is permitted to progress at his natural rate 
in a setting encouraging participation in 


planning, cooperative activities, and social | 


responsibilities. 

The writer would like to have your re- 
actions to this case. Does it advance your 
understanding of child development? What 
is unsatisfactory to you in the presentation? 
Would you think it wise to give this much 
information, when available, to an intelli- 
gent and emotionally stable parent? Do 
you think it sound to have the parents 
make the final decision after being in- 
formed as fully as possible? Should Wil- 
liam be given an extra promotion from the 
kindergarten to the first grade? 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. James: 


Some time ago, I promised to examine 
our data on William’s growth and develop- 
ment to determine whether his general 
maturity was such as to warrant an extra 
promotion from the kindergarten to the 
first grade. I understand that this same gen- 
eral question has been raised informally 
from time to time with the teacher in 
charge of the present kindergarten group. 
In recent years, our teachers have felt 
increasingly that parent satisfaction with 
whatever was done with a child was a very 
important part of the child’s ability to live 
comfortably with himself and with other 
children. We therefore try to give parents 
information upon which to base a wise 
decision, in as complete a form as possible. 

A much more complete account has been 
prepared for William than has hitherto 
been used and than we could hope to pre- 
sent with the facilities at our disposal for 
each child at these early ages. I am glad 
to do this both to answer the practical ques- 


tion you raise about a change for William, 
and as a test of one way of using our child 
development research material in the solu- 
tion of a recurring educational problem. 
After you have read this account, I should 
like to have your reaction to three ques- 
tions: “Have the data been presented in a 
manner which is intelligible to you? If not, 
in what respects would further clarification 
be desirable? What decision do you believe 
is best for William?” 


The basic data for William's status in 
growth, obtained at five years and four 
months.of age, are presented in Table I. 
The functions measured are given in the 
first column. The raw units in which the 
data were collected are given in the second 
column, and corresponding age values are 
given in the third column. Thus, William 
weighed fifty-five pounds at the examina- 
tion period, and this is typical of the aver- 
age boy at eight years and one month of 
age. Height is easily understood in a simi- 
lar manner. In the case of dental age, since 


Table I 


Cross-Sectional Data for William at Chronological Age 








Five Years and Four Months 























Function Age Equivalent * 
Measured Raw Score Abbreviation Value 
IES x ree aw ain was 40 55 pounds W.A. 8 years 1 month 
Strength of grip.......... 13 kilograms G.A 7 years 2 months 
SE MD 0 i kn K0d Ae NE ee M.A 6 years 3 months 
Reading readiness ........ 75 points R.R.A 6 years 2 months 
ARERR SS Speiagrect 45.5 inches H.A 6 years 1 month 
Dentaleruption.......... 0 permanent teeth D.A. 5 years 10 months 
ED FPP roe ee O.A. 6 years 7 months 
ee SE Se ee C.A. ‘5, years 4 months 











2The use of age equivalents of growth values has 
been described briefly by Willard C. Olson and Byron 
O. Hughes in a pamphlet published in 1939 by the 
University Elementary School of the University of 
Michigan under the title, “‘The Child as a Whole.” 
A monograph with the same title is in the course of 
preparation. 
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no permanent tooth was erupted and the 
x-ray evidence was not in, we assigned him 
a dental age of five years and ten months. 
We know that the dental age is not higher, 
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but we cannot be sure how much lower it 
may be at the present writing. Strength of 
gtip was measured on a hand dynameter 
and the thirteen kilograms registered was 
transformed into a grip age of seven years 
and two months. He made a score of 
seventy-five on the Metropolitan Test of 
Reading Readiness. This we have trans- 
lated into a reading readiness age of six 
years and two months. The Kuhlman-Binet 
examination yielded a mental age of six 
years and three months which is practically 
identical, allowing for a difference in ex- 
amination date, with that obtained by Mrs. 
T. who gave an examination at your request 
at a slightly earlier period. The behavior in 
the examination apparently was also quite 
similar on the two occasions. He was nei- 
ther timid nor bold in the situation but 
proceeded to work with good attention, 
few directions, and without much reliance 
on approval. He was cooperative through- 
out and did not seem disturbed as he hit the 
difficult age levels of the test. 

We have coined the term “organismic 
age” to describe a child’s center of gravity 
in general maturity. This is obtained simply 
by taking an average of available age val- 
ues. The larger the amount of available 
data, the more accurate the value obtained. 
This center of gravity, in the case of Wil- 
liam, turns out to be six years and seven 
months, which may be thought of as an 
average maturity figure to be contrasted 
with his five years and four months of chro- 
nological age. A child with an average 
growth at this level usually impresses ob- 
servers as a mature child for his age. It now 
remains to interpret this maturity in terms 
of its significance for William’s future 
growth and relationship to the social group 
with which he will play and work. 

We have not usually tried to predict the 
future growth of a child on the basis of one 
set of measurements since consecutive rec- 
ords give us a better knowledge of direc- 
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tion of growth, and thus greater confidence | 
in the trends. It is for this reason that we | 
have usually waited for a period of time” 
before showing parents growth data for 
their children. However, our investigations | 
in growth and development, up to this” 
point, give us confidence that William’s 
accelerated growth will continue. In mak- 

ing such a prediction, we are, of course, 


postulating that a child’s cultural opportu- 


nities will remain reasonably constant and 
that there will be no highly unusual epi- 
sodes of accident or health. 

In considering the problem of a child 
in a particular school group, his level of 
growth is of interest, but it is also impor- 
tant to consider his status as a member of 
a group of children who carry on certain 
activities in common. Our next considera- 
tion is William’s position in the present 
kindergarten group and his position if 
transferred to the first grade group. 

In discussing a child's position in a 
group, it is convenient to think in terms_ 
of a yardstick in which zero is the bottom, 
fifty is the average, and one hundred is the 
top. A study of a child’s attributes in these 
terms enables us to visualize somewhat his _ 
status as a member of an interacting social 
group. These positions obviously change 
as the group is changed. A given child, for 
example, will usually rank higher in status 
in a lower than in a higher age group. Simi- 
larly, a given child will rank higher in a 
group that represents a random sample of 
the population than he will in one which is 
superior in terms of mental and physical 
qualities to the average of the population. 

In Figure 1, profiles of William’s status 
in the kindergarten have been contrasted 
with the change of the status he would 
undergo if placed at once in the first grade. 
Glancing across the page, we see that his 
status is high in practically all values ing 
the kindergarten. The possible exception 
in dental age may not be a real one when 
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1. Percentile ranks of William in kindergarten 
up as compared to his percentile ranks if moved to 
the grade. 


3 


better data are obtainable. His status in the 
kindergarten in each of the measures por- 
trayed may be contrasted with the corre- 
sponding status figure if he were to be 
transferred to the first grade. Instead of 
being one of the oldest children in the 
group in the kindergarten (C.A. column), 
he would drop to the bottom of the first 
grade group and actually be five months 
younger than the youngest. Instead of being 
in the upper thirty percent in mental level 
(M.A. column), he .would drop to the 
lowest five per cent in the first grade. He 
would maintain a superior status in weight 
(W.A. column), but would drop below 
the median in height (H.A. column). He 
would still be above in strength of grip 
but would drop to the bottom in dentition. 
While he is at a percentile rank of seventy- 
seven in reading readiness when compared 
to other kindergarten children, the same 
score reduces him to a status of twenty-nine 
in rank if he were to become a part of a 
first grade group. In organismic age, he 
would be exceeded only by eleven in a hun- 
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dred in the kindergarten but would be ex- 
ceeded by fifty-two in a hundred in a first 
grade group. 

So far as research has been able to de- 
termine, there is no uniform relationship 
between the future growth of a child, physi- 
cally or educationally, and the nature of his 
classification in school. That is, under mod- 
ern methods of individualization, children 
have the opportunity to realize their capac- 
ity in achievement irrespective of the grade 
group in which they happen to be classified. 
The problem seems to be primarily one of 
happiness and ability to work with a group 
with comfortable social relations. 


With these data before you, we would 
be happy to have you make the decision as 
to whether William should remain where 
he is or whether he should be reclassified. 
In the kindergarten group, he can easily 
assume and maintain a position of leader- 
ship. He will be in a relatively mediocre 
position in the first grade and in future 
years among the older and more mature 
children. No doubt, reading would be a 
struggle for him for some time yet. If too 
much pressure were not put on him, how- 
ever, he could probably live comfortably 
with children going forward more rapidly. 


It has been our policy to place data of 
this type before parents at later years in a 
child’s life. In recent times such reports 
have been made by the classroom teacher 
in whom responsibility for parent-child- 
teacher relations is centralized. I have de- 
parted from this policy in this instance 
upon your request in order to have some 
personal experience with the wisdom of 
giving early and complete data before sug- 
gesting it as a possibility in the classroom 
practice of our teachers. With these addi- 
tional facts before you, do you still feel 
that William should be advanced to the 
first grade? (Signed by the director of re-_ 
search in child development. ) 
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Evaluation 

After discussing the data in the letter 
with the parents, the father volunteered the 
suggestion that it might be just as well to 
have William remain in his present group. 
The two years that have elapsed since the 
original conference have brought forth no 
new data that would question the wisdom 
of this decision. When the child did arrive 
in the first grade with his original group, 
he maintained the comfortable positive de- 
viation in reading that would have been 
anticipated by his general growth status. 
A tendency toward bullying behavior 
shown in the kindergarten, which was 
given some weight in the consideration of 
the extra promotion, disappeared in the 
first grade. Had he attempted to make the 
social and educational adjustment a year 
earlier he would probably have met with 
some frustration. 

The foregoing letter was duplicated in a 
tentative edition containing a section on 
the prediction of growth. The draft was 
submitted to classes including experienced 
teachers at the University of Michigan and 
the University of Chicago and the opinion 
prevailed that the section was too technical 
for a parent conference or letter and it was 
accordingly edited out of the present ac- 
count. The groups were of the opinion 
that the letter was useful as an instruc- 
tional document in synthesizing theory and 
practice. 

The methods and letter were also re- 
viewed in a staff meeting in the University 
Elementary School. The teachers found the 
plan sufficiently useful so that a status 
graph or profile has become practically 
routine technique in conferences involving 


A’ society which sets limits to the growth of people, to their realization 
of personal powers, for capricious reasons such as income, race, nationality, 

religion, polities, is denying one of the common essentials of wholesome 
living. It is building resentment, hatred, intolerance, defeatism. 
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requests for extra promotion, and in a few © 
instances where the child’s immaturity sug- 
gested that he would profit by joining a j 
younger group. It is evident that the par- 


ents of an immature child may be more ~ 
sensitive to comparisons and it may be © 


wiser to use curves which stress growth | 
rather than rank order comparisons. 


Longitudinal growth records have been 


a feature of parent-teacher conferences in — 
the school for some years. When a child — 
shows marked maturity for his age in gen- 
eral growth and achievement, however, 
parents do not always appreciate the full © 


implication of an extra promotion on | 


change of status in a group except through ~ 
some process of rank order. 


The letter has been criticized as demand- 


ing more data than the typical school can — 


muster. One answer would be that, if the 


ideas are sound, the type of thinking might — 
prevail with more limited and approximate — 


data. It would be possible for a teacher to 
determine the rank order of a child in © 
height by physically arranging the children © 
in order or by estimation without actually — 
measuring them. Weight would correlate © 
strongly with this rank order and changes 
in position might be estimated. Chrono- 
logical age would be routine information — 
in all groups and some test of mental alert- © 
ness and proficiency in subject areas would 
be within the means of most. 


The clinical solution for an adjustment — 
for a particular child does not, of course, © 
attempt to answer all of the broad practical — 
and theoretical issues involved in the adop- | 
tion of initial policies for the classification — : 
of children in school. 


—Edgar Dale in “The News Letter.” 
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By WINIFRED E. BAIN 


Bridging the Gans Between 
Kindergarten and Ginst Grade 


W hat are the gaps between kindergarten and 
first grade and why do they exist? What can 
be done to eliminate them and what are the 
responsibilities of teachers of young children 
in bringing this about? Winifred Bain, Prin- 
cipal of the Wheelock School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of Childhood Education, answers these 
questions in terms of what is known about 
child development and the changing struc- 


ture and needs of society. 


WORKING together in schools is a two- 
way stretch. We stretch the long way when 
in the face of varying social conditions, we 
work for those larger goals for all children 
which we conceive as good in democratic 
living. We stretch the wide way when, de- 
spite our concepts of common objectives, 
we adjust school activities to the maturity 
levels of different age groups and the idio- 
syncracies of individual development. We 
have talked for years about this duo-flexi- 
bility and still there can be found in prac- 
tice far too much rigidity. Holding to fixed 
ideas of what a nursery school is, a kinder- 
garten, a first grade, a third grade, a fifth 


-grade—we strait-jacket the children into 


the preconceived pattern of each, and 
scarcely know the same child pictured in 
these segregated grades. Sometimes it 
would seem that only parents really know 
that it is the same child who makes his way 
through the continuous, cumulative process 
of maturing. Some of the most notable 
breaks in continuity of school experience 
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occur in children’s early school years just 
when they are least able to cope with the 
necessary adjustments. We shall discuss 
here the break between kindergarten and 
first grade, but the implications are perti- 
nent for the entire school system. 


Faulty Popular Opinion and Persistent 
Traditions Block Continuity 


We have built up some false concepts of 
requirements of the school for these grow- 
ing children, from year to year, as out- 
growths of faulty popular opinion and philo- 
sophic tradition. Because of the very names, 
first grade and kindergarten, popular opin- 
ion has it that first grade is, of course, the 
first item of importance in school educa- 
tion. Any offering before that recognizedly 
important beginning is labelled preschool, 
and if it is not thought actually to be less 
important it is almost certainly considered 
to be less rigidly prescribed in curriculum 
and procedure. 

This lingering popular opinion doubt- 
less accounts in large measure for the lack 
of security, financial and legislative, which 
kindergartens feel in many states. First 
grades, being bona-fide members of the 
educational family, are more universally 
provided for, but they often pay for their 
security by the regulations imposed upon 
them, to which they must rigidly adhere. 

In some places popular opinion, because 
it is ill-informed about the true standards 
to be maintained in kindergarten work, 
demands less preparation for kindergarten 
teachers than for teachers in the grades. | 
This same misconception makes it possi- 
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ble for kindergartens to operate under 
poorer working conditions— one over- 
crowded kindergarten may supply recruits 
for three or four first grades in a building. 
Private kindergartens may operate with no 
public regulations at all. 


On the other hand, in some places un- 
reasonable favoritism appears to be shown 
to the kindergartens. They are given more 
equipment, prettier fooms, the sunny side 
of the house, the lion’s share of the play- 
ground, and all the liberty in the world for 
the use of odd corners in the school plant 
and for ranging in the neighborhood. 


Teachers vary in their opinions about 
the desirability of teaching in the one grade 
or the other. Some like the freer atmos- 
phere of the kindergarten, for good reasons 
or bad. The exacting regime that often 
dominates the first grade program irks 
them. Others see the flexible program of 
the kindergarten as too difficult and hence 
long for the security of a fixed regime 
which the first grade more often presents. 
All told, popular opinion, often ill- 
founded, frequently divorces these two ed- 
ucational institutions which, together with 
the homes of the children in them, should 
be unified and as close as brothers. 


Furthermore, there are philosophic tra- 
ditions still clinging to kindergartens and 
first grades which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, tend to keep them apart in some 
places. The first grade, of course, had the 
tradition of the grammar school, which 
included mastery of the vernacular. The 
curriculum of reading and writing was its 
heritage. 

The kindergarten was conceived as an 
expression of the philosophy of Froebel, 
which emphasized growth through self- 
expression, and recognized that the most 
natural form of expression for a young 
child was that of play—particularly the 
playful representation of the experiences 
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in the adult world. And hence the program | 
of dramatic play, together with expression 
through the arts, songs, rhythms, and hand- | 
work constituted the accepted program of | 
kindergarten procedures. A sharp cleavage 
from the grammar school, on the face of - 
it; but this apparent difference wasn’t all. 
There were symbolic meanings to the kin- | 
dergarten activities which were difficult to _ 
understand and geometrical sequences in 
the gifts and occupations having intangible © 
relationships to these meanings. Those who ~ 


studied diligently were set on fire by the 


truths and beauty of the philosophy of life” 
that lay back of the procedures in the kin- — 
dergarten, while others, fellow teachers, — 
principals, and superintendents, who failed © 


fully to understand, left the kindergartens 


to play by themselves, refraining from dic- — 
tating but at the same time enjoying the 


spectacle of happy childhood. 


As time went on, of course, the kinder- 
garten came in for its overhauling. Psy- 


chologists maintained that young children — 


did not learn by symbols but by realities. 


Physiologists criticised the small gifts and — 


occupations, saying that they were unsuit- 


able for immature muscles, eyes, and 
nerves. But the principle of growth through 
active self-expression remains. Not only 
does it remain, as Froebel enunciated it, 


but it has grown in richness of meaning 
with further discoveries about the nature 
and needs of childhood. It has expanded in 


its application to all levels of education, in 
school and beyond, until it becomes the” 
hope of our continuous and unified pro-— 


gram. In the writer's opinion there would 


be no use longer to talk about continuous, — 


cumulative kindergarten-first grade teach- 
ing were it not for faulty popular opinion 


and the remnants of outworn tradition’ 


which tend to divide us. We should be 
doing it, not talking about it. 
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Goals of Development—A Basis for Con- 
tinuity in School Programs 


Our newer knowledge of childhood is 
one basis for continuity in school programs. 
Common goals of early childhood are 
reached gradually through continuous nur- 
ture. True, the first grade child normally 
achieves beyond the level of the kinder- 
garten child, but not markedly different 
tasks nor in markedly different ways. 
Children at five and at six are concerned 
with the same processes of growing up. 


Physiological and Anatomical Develop- 
ment. Physiological and anatomical devel- 
opment are taking their course; bones are 
becoming larger and harder; eyes are de- 


. veloping and more nearly approaching 


adult form, and yet they may not be mature 
until seven or eight according to some 
authorities. The pulse rate, which is rapid 
in childhood, is steadying somewhat; res- 
piration, too, is slowing in accord with 
circulatory rates; large muscles are length- 
ening and becoming stronger, while small 
muscles that at first are inadequate for ex- 
acting tasks are somewhat more mature; 
myelination of nerves is still taking place. 

The demands of the kindergarten child 
for out-of-door exercise in fresh air and 
sunshine, for rest periods, for large-muscle 
activities, for freedom from close concen- 
tration for long periods on exacting tasks 
cannot with safety be relaxed the minute 
he is six and is admitted to first grade. 
Basic motor skills such as walking, run- 
ning, climbing, skipping, balancing, and 
jumping on one foot are ordinarily per- 
fected by this time. But this is only a chal- 
lenge to help the child to develop greater 
ease and grace in further physical achieve- 
ments, rather than a complacent suggestion 
to the effect that he is all right now that 
he can get about, and so can sit up straight 
like a first grader and not make any noise. 


Development of Ideas. Ideas are emerg- 
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ing gradually, too, by the process of com- 
paring, arranging, and sorting common 
elements in many experiences. From the 
vague notion that “my birthday is a special 
day for me” one grows to appreciate that 
“last year I got presents from all the mem- 
bers of the family.” From the idea that air- 
planes zoom overhead and disappear, there 
grows the understanding that airplanes 
carry mail and people to Chicago, to San 
Francisco, to China, and to Portugal. One 
learns the difference between right and 
left hand, and gradually discovers how to 
find one’s way by turning right at the 
church corner and left two blocks farther 
down the street to get to the store; then, 
lo and behold, sometime later one under- 
stands that a map is a picture of the trip. 

The sun warms the hands on a cold day; 
the radiator does the same thing. It is a 
complicated idea, but supported by scien- 
tific explanation that there is a connection 
between the two. Early experiences with 
combustion in the furnace makes the fact 
of liberation of stored energy from the sun 
in coal and wood more plausible when one 
is ready to understand. 

So, too, right and wrong behavior may 
at first be what is permitted or not toler- 
ated, until a child is mature enough to 
understand himself in relation to other 
people and so discover the kernel of social 
situations. It is remarkable how rapid 
growth is at this age, and how yet gradual. 

All so-called subjects of study—science, 
civics, economics, history, geography, 
mathematics, arts—have their embryonic 
beginnings in the experiences of early 
childhood. Serious responsibilities are ours 
if we break the continuity of opportunities 
for their development. 

Development of Language. But now 
for the third goal of early childhood— 
language development. Basic speech forms 
are pretty well achieved by the sixth 
birthday. This fact, coupled with the ad- 
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vancement in ideation, makes it apparent 
that most children in the year between six 
and seven have an urge to and can get 
ideas from the language symbols of the 
printed page. So, off they are started on 
the royal road to reading. 


The principle of readiness seems to sup- 
port the practice of offering reading experi- 
ences in the first grade. But so diligent 
have we been about it that the mastery of 
techniques of reading have overshadowed 
all other pursuits, and it would seem that 
children had never had readiness for any- 
thing else up to this point. Among the 
best things shown in the Gesell pictures of 
child growth are the many readinesses 
that appear in the normal development of 
the baby; his readiness to grasp an object; 
later to aim spoon at cup, and again to get 
spoon from cup to mouth; readiness for 
one thing after another, but continuity, too, 
in the build-up toward a pattern of be- 
havior. We are fractional in our concept 
of readiness for reading if we let our en- 
thusiasm for its development overshadow 
the continuity of the pursuit of all the 
goals that make up the pattern of living. 
Goals of Society—A Basis for 
Continuity in School Programs 

In the face of this evidence, what is 
continuous, cumulative kindergarten-first 
grade work and how is it achieved? A 
case has been made for unification of our 
program on the basis of normal objectives 
for the development of the growing child 
which are not so markedly different from 
yeas to year as to justify the breaks in 
school procedure that often appear. But 
we are not naive enough to suppose that 
the case is as simple as that. The demands 
of the growing child are made acute in one 
way or another by the conditions under 
which he lives. And because conditions 
vary from place to place in these United 
States of America, there can be no stand- 
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ard pattern of activities. No two kinder. 4 
garten-first grades can be exactly alike. 

Our democratic way of life demandg 
equality of opportunity for all; yet in the 
face of marked differences in native endow- 
ment of children, coupled with equally 
marked differences in the way of life that 
is possible to their families, schools in va- 
ried areas are obliged to color their ob 
jectives and shape their activities to meet 
varying needs toward the goals of adequate’ 
living for all. 


Conditions To Be Met. The 1940 White 
House Conference gives us a picture of 
some of the conditions of child life in the 
country at large. Here are some of the 
facts that have implications for us, quoted | 
from Maxwell S. Stewart’s pamphlet, 
America’s Children: 

It has been estimated that more than one half, 
nearly two-thirds, of our city children are in| 
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families where the income is less than the equi- a 
valent of $1,260 per year for a family of four} ¢,., 
This is the lowest amount which, according to 15 
a government study, a family of four has to have} ew 
for a maintenance standard of living.” . . . D em’s 
Even more disturbing is the fact that families}  ¢& 
with incomes of $3,000 in cities have only about} defe 
half as many children as families with incomes} glas: 
of less than $1,000. Women college graduates,} chil 
in the cities, have only about half as many chil-] whic 
dren as women who have less than seventh grade} Jeast 
education. . . | need 
No one knows how many families have had} yy 
to be helped in these ten years (1930-1940).} 4, 
Guesses vary from a third to a half of the popu- don 
lation. . . . Early in 1940, there were more 

7 million children in the families receiving aid, = 
How many children are to be found in fami-| dy 
lies that are “in need” but not on relief we do} in, 
not know. But we have reason to believe that} “tat 
the number is very large. q | life: 
. many of the places in which families live | of lin 

are , unsuitable for family life by ordinary Ameri | desp: 
can standards. To make matters worse, the fami-| feren 
lies with the most children commonly have thé} shape 
poorest housing. . | servic 
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The Real Property Inventory of urban housing 
showed that 20 per cent of the houses classified 


as “in need of major repairs” or “unfit for use” 
were occupied by families with three or more 
children, while only 10 per cent of the houses 
“in good condition” or “in need of minor repairs” 
were occupied by families of this size . . . 

Families with one child paid an average of 
$21 a month, entitling them to fairly decent 
houses in most cases. But families with five or 
more children were able to pay a typical rent of 
only $15 a month. Thus millions of American 
children live in houses that are definitely sub- 
standard. And this does not take into account 
over-crowding which is most serious among 
large families. . . . 

Great progress has been made in recent years 
} in improving the health of children, particularly 
1 . of infants of less than a year old. If the death 
rate for babies had been the same in 1938 as in 
1928, approximately 41,000 more babies would 
have died than actually did . . . 

But despite all these gains, the health protec- 
tion of American children is not as good as it 
should be. The National Health Survey showed, 
for example, that 28 per'cent of all children under 
15 years of age having illnesses that disabled 
them for seven days or more had neither a doc- 


| tor’s nor hospital care. . . 


Several million American school children have 
defective sight which needs correction with 
glasses. More than a million and a half school 
} children have impaired hearing, at least some of 


il-] which is due to unhygienic home conditions. At 


} least two-thirds of our school children are in 


1 need of dental care. 


| How else is democracy to endure than 
‘] through the care, protection, and educa- 
7 tion of the next generation? The school’s 


«4 | part becomes the more crucial in the face 
. | Of the fact that this coming generation is 


,| being recruited as largely as it is from 
| stratas of life where the odds against family 
| life make the struggle with usual problems 
of living one of intense difficulty and often 
} despair. Therefore, as the problems of dif- 
7 ferent areas differ, the work of the school 


@| shapes itself so that it may be of greatest 


‘| service. 
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Continuous Work on Social Needs 


It would take more space than we have 
now at our disposal and more wisdom than 
the writer possesses to estimate the degree 
to which schools might influence social 
conditions for the betterment of young 
children in the next ten years. But we can 
unify our efforts, so long as we have chil- 
dren in our charge, toward -meeting the 
needs that are created by the processes of 
their living, in whatever strata of life they 
find themselves. In some areas, for in- 
stance, work will need to be more intense 
on the protection of children from phys- 
ical blights, and the promotion of their 
physical growth and health, than in others. 
Ic has been shown by investigation, too, 
that children vary in their language devel- 
opment in relationship to social status. In 
some areas, therefore, greater attention is 
necessary to vocabulary and speech. habits 
than in others. Some teachers have prob- 
lems of bilingualism while others do not. 
All problems of expression, whether 
through language or other art media, relate 
closely to emotional appreciations and ad- 


_justments. Such problems can scarcely be 


said to be more intense in one walk of life 
than another, but they are different. 

Some mental hygienists tell us that mod- 
ern children are rather likely to lack for 
cuddling, warmth, and affection. In the 
more secure type of home this condition 
results from the over-efficient methods of 
bringing about too early independence in 
routines of toileting, feeding, sleeping, and 
play. In other types of homes it may well 
result from harassed home life. Outlets 
for young children are necessary in the use 
of media of expression—yes, and in the 
warmth of sympathetic and affectionate 
relationships with teachers. And some- 
times in this complex modern life children 
need quiet and calm in order to counter- 
act the multiplicity of stimuli to which 


they are exposed. 












These are mere samples, briefly given, 
of differences in the needs of children be- 
cause of their social situations. Add to this 
the immense differences in ideas and mean- 
ings that children must inevitably obtain 
from early associations with pink and blue 












implications from such study show the 
goals for which we should work at each 
level, and indicate some of the methods to 
be used in different areas. Certain ways 
of organizing the schools facilitate the 
unification of our programs: , 









































nurseries or dark one-room tenements, cir- Conferences between teachers help them tf uc 
cumscribed social contacts or free associa- arrive at common points of view, and commog 
tion with many races on scantily supervised procedures. a 
city streets. What a job for schools which, —_ Planning and doing things together; neighbor-§ #4" 
more than any other public agency, touch ing between grades also helps. | 
the lives of all future American citizens, Another means, used in some places, is that} for 
to defend democracy through the guidance of permitting a teacher to move on with he} ry, 
of these prospective citizens in their ways 18s from one year to the next, so that gains imj 
of thinking and behaving! meeting the needs of children of a given grou 
may not be lost by the waste motion that attends} ‘igi 
No two schools can be exactly alike, but shifts in teachers. 1 wil 
- larger objectives can be the same. And Records of the work of one teacher passed on} cpy1 
within a given area whole schools can be to another help to minimize the breaks in con- 
working upon the needs of a people living  tinuity and unity of work. 
in that area. Certainly those two parts of eas | FIR 
the school—the kindergarten and _ first ra is . ed a cet ane a lake 
gtade—can and should be unified in their ™ h com Agee and p 7 t rcachig a ings 
attack on the problems of the young chil- * ; We en i ~ o fc it and aa} Rite 
dren who are in their charge. CRGETSERASING CF A ORO FOr eS Ee 
; ; ness, together with the courage to work! flow 
How Can Unity Be Achieved? for change in faulty public opinion and} niur 
The study of the development of chil- outworn philosophic traditions which tend} petu 
dren and of the society in which they live to divorce the purposes and methods off prof 
is an obligation implied for all teachers these two institutions of early childhood} live 
in everything that has been said here. The education. 1 featl 
} at W 
Do You Know... = 
I. there is a toy-lending library in your community? nian: 
What services your local museums offer? wish 
What commercial firms have exhibit material for free distribution? some 
What economical transportation facilities are available? at th 
What community agencies there are and the services each offer which may be 
of help to you? | As 
HICH parents have particular talents that would be a contribution @ the n 
your pupils? obser 
What persons in the community are familiar with the early history, legend§j it wa 
and development which would be of interest to your pupils? q tinuit 
What community campaigns are customary to which children might com plete! 
tribute and in which they might participate for real experiences if 
citizenship? 1] Toda 
7 with | 
} and dl 
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By FRANCES MAYFARTH 


Convention Slory 


“Convention Highlights,” a mimeographed 
report of the study classes, studios, and in- 
terest groups, is available through Head- 
quarters Office at twenty-five cents a copy, 


for those unable to attend the convention. 


The following account bas been prepared as 


ae supplementary story to “Convention High. 
| lights.” 


Much of the study class material 
will form the basis for 1941-42 issues of 
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} FIRST, we sketch the lake—a salt water 


“— | observance of A.C.E. conventions. Perhaps 


| it was its scope, its content. Surely its con- 
| tinuity and its organization were com- 
t COM 


gend: 


ces 
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| lake—surrounded by white, white build- 
i} ings most imposing of which is the Scottish 
i} Rite Temple, then many trees and thick 
| green grass held to earth with clumped and 
i flowering bushes, riotous-growing gera- 
dj niums, impudent climbing nasturtiums, 
| heen the size of teacups and around this 


profusion of color deep brown hills with 
lve oaks filling the ravines. Over all, the 


: DT Rees, lazy mist which comes and goes 
} at will, playing tag with a persistent sun 
} that will not be outdone. Mix liberally into 
} this picture dozens of hospitable Califor- 


nians who love this country of theirs and 


} wish to share it with you and you have 
7 some idea of the environment we enjoyed 
at the Oakland convention, July 8-12. 


And the program itself; in many ways 
the most stimulating in seven years of close 


pletely satisfying. “Children, Teachers, and 


} Today's Crucial Problems” was its theme, 
with the major emphasis upon the children 
} and the teachers as people able and willing 
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to learn how to solve problems within their 
particular abilities to do so. There seemed 
to be more real interpretation, more pointed 
discussion and more realistic association 
with what is to what might be. Twelve 
study classes, four interest groups, five stu- 
dios, four general sessions, two business 
meetings, six Branch forums, and dinner 
and iuncheon meetings provided the means 
through which the convention theme and 
its implications were made vital and real. 


The Program and Its Participants 


T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, made the open- 
ing address on the theme of the convention. 
Can a democracy discipline itself effectively 
enough to protect itself against those who 
seek to destroy it? Mr. Smith believes that 
it can but warned that the kind of democ- 
racy we live in today lacks the essential 
qualities for survival. Our democracy must 
be disciplined, not with the discipline that 
has to do with the preservation of order 
alone, but through the disciplines of a co- 
operative search for beauty, through a 
healthy skepticism and the rigorous ways 
of science in the quest for truth and 
through the increments of goodness inher- 
ent in all mankind. Through these three 
disciplines a democratic society may sur- 
vive and crucial times be weathered. 

Must our children be sociologists was 
answered in the affirmative by Doris Gates, 
Instructor in Children’s Literature at San 
Jose State College, California, in her ad- 
dress at the luncheon meeting on Wednes- 
day, July 9. To understand the world 
around them, children must be guided to 
appreciations of people of other races, reli- 
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gions, and beliefs. Children’s social con- 
cepts must be expanded through recogni- 
tion of the many cultures—those of their 
neighborhood and schoolroom as well as 
those of other states and nations—through 
a constantly growing knowledge about 
them, and through an appreciation of them 
as members of a common brotherhood. 
Study class leaders and specialists par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion led by Frank 
Freeman, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of California, at the second gen- 
eral session, Wednesday evening, July 9. 
Preceding the panel discussion a film in 
color showing procedures in the elemen- 
tary schools of Oakland served as a stimu- 
lation. Excellent examples of desirable 
teacher-child relationships, parent-teacher 
relationships and administrative planning 
which fostered the best all-around human 
relations were particular contributions of 
the film which received attention from the 
panel. Evaluations of the types of learning 
experiences with the accompanying child 
behaviors as shown in the film were made. 
The third general session on Friday after- 
noon, July 11, was a unique feature of this 
A.C.E. convention. Its purpose was to ac- 
quaint convention visitors with some of 


the outstanding current events in educa-. 


tion, particularly those having to do with 
services of the Federal government and 
findings in research studies in child devel- 
opment. Mary Dabney Davis, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., described 
the services offered by such government 
agencies as the Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, W.P.A. Recreation Play Groups, 
the N.Y.A., W.P.A. Nursery Schools, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Home Economics. Carleton Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, and President of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, commented upon these 
services and recommended that teachers of 
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young children make use of them, inform. 
their communities about them, and offer. 
their services in local communities for fur- 
ther expansion of these government aids, 

Harold Jones, Director of the Child 
Welfare Institute at the University of Cali- | 
fornia, described research techniques in 
child study and pointed out the implica- 
tions of research in child development to” 
teachers of young children. 7 

Lucy Gage of Peabody College, Nash-/ 
ville, Tennessee, and Carleton Washburne 
delivered the addresses at the fourth gen- 
eral session on Friday evening, July 11, 
Mr. Washburne named self-expression, | 
security, and social integration as three’ 


important factors in satisfying living and 


described how they might become realities 
in the lives of children and teachers. Miss 
Gage spoke of the gap between the child 
and adult worlds and pled for decreased 
tempos in adult living, for the development 
of the creative spirit, and the cultivation 
of imagination as ways to bridge this gap. 
She stated that through a simpler pattern” 
of family living much of the waste of hu- 
man resources might be eliminated. | 

The week's activities ended with the 
annual dinner on Saturday evening, July 
12. Senorita Mandujano told the story of 
rural education in Chile—a dramatic and 
moving story which illustrated in terms 
of human relationships the best concepts” 
of what democratic living really is. It was 
a story of meeting an immediate need of 
a poverty-stricken and illiterate people, of 
building on that need through friendly 
help and advice of a practical nature, the 
resulting rousing of the peon to a glimpse’ 
of what the good life might be and his 
eager reaching to make it a reality for him- 
self and his family. 4 

Aurelia Reinhardt, President of Mills 
College, brought “News From Heaven”— 
her interpretation of what the child brings 
to us. “It is for us as elders,” said Mrs. 
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Reinhardt, “to make actual the potential 
abilities and talents of children and so inter- 

for ourselves and for them the uni- 
verse that we may build a society in which 
childhood is forever man’s most joyous 
compensation and creative responsibility.” 


The twelve study classes discussed cul- 
tural relations within our own country and 
within the Americas; the relation of youth 
problems to early childhood education; 
relationships between citizen groups and 
the schools; finances and an adequate 
elementary school program; welfare of 
migratory, relief and low income groups; 


mental health of children and adults; 


religion as an important resource in the 
lives of children and adults; the arts 


as stabilizing factors; language and liter- 


ature as avenues of understanding and 
relaxation; recreation as essential to 
wholesome living, and democratic living 
in the classroom as an influence in the 
development of children and adults. 
Outstanding specialists presented papers 
to stimulate discussion and representa- 
tives of nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary and middle school, administrators, 
students, parents and teacher preparation 
each contributed his interpretation of the 
subject of his class. 


Other Program Activities 


Five studios again were centers of activ- 
ity and interest. Science, fine and industrial 
arts, creative writing, music and the dance, 
and dramatic art workshops gave opportu- 
nities for first experiments in these fields 
or for finished creative products, depending 
upon the past experiences of the many 
individuals who visited them. 


Organization plans, achievements and 
policies of the Association were presented 
in two business meetings and in six Branch 
Forums. Consultation hours with Executive 
Board members and chairmen of A.C.E. 
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committees further contributed to member 
information and services. 

Four interest groups on problems of 
particular importance to nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and middle school 
teachers were enthusiastically er 
Discussions of promotion Practices, read- 
ing, social studies, spelling, units of work, 
arithmetic, science and their contributions 
to child development brought forth prob- 
lems and suggestions for their solution. 
Attention to mental growth, parent-teacher 
relationships, record keeping, and curricula 
pointed the issues in these important phases 
of school work. 

Unusual music programs were provided 
by elementary school children of Oakland 
—a bamboo pipe choir under the direction 
of Thomas Cory and a song bell choir 
directed by Alma Eybel. A colorful song 
and dance program acquainted the visitors 
with some of the festival customs of our 
Mexican neighbors. Social events reached 
a new high on Thursday evening in an out- 
door barbecue done in real California style 
with a pageant, “Seven Flags March in 
California History,” as a fitting climax. 
The evening ended with exhibits of flower 
arrangements, pottery making, films and 
creative arts. 

For the first time in its history, the Asso- 
ciation had two coast-to-coast broadcasts, 
as well as five other broadcasts over local 
stations of varying ranges. Participants in 
these broadcasts were Edna Dean Baker, 
Chloe Millikan, John A. Hockett, Clara 
Belle Baker, Mrs. Leon Ginsburg, Dr. 
Newton B. Edwards, Jennie Campbell, 
Virgil Dickson, Mary Dabney Davis, 
Worcester Warren, Bernice Baxter, 
Esther Lipp and Mrs. Gordon Wagenet. 

We hope you can join us in 1942 “back 
East” at Buffalo, New York, where the 
forty-ninth annual convention will be held 
and the celebration of the Association's 
fiftieth anniversary will begin. 
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New Review and AD TE cuvenaeen vanes 
Contributing Editors book seview editor for 

8 CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
Alice Temple has asked to be relieved of her 
responsibilities. Her resignation has been ac- 
cepted with deep regret by the A.C.E. Executive 
Board. It is impossible to express adequate 
appreciation to Miss Temple for the contribu- 
tion she has made to the readers of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, but her personality and her intelli- 
gence have become forever a part of the maga- 
zine and have influenced it invaluably through 
its growing years. We know that we shall con- 
tinue to have the benefit of her interest and 
advice. Thank you, Alice Temple, for the seven 
happy years the present editor has enjoyed with 
you. 

The Executive Board is glad to announce that 
Clara Belle Baker, Director of the Children’s 
School, National College of Education, will suc- 
ceed Miss Temple as book review editor. We 
welcome Miss Baker as a member of the Edi- 
torial Board and anticipate with pleasure the 
privilege of working with her. 

A new editor for Among the Magazines 
is appointed each year. Elizabeth Neterer of 
Seattle, Washington, who has completed her 
year of service as magazine review editor, is 
succeeded by Ruth Kennedy Cuille, Consulting 
Psychologist, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. It is 
always difficult to give up tried-and-true edito- 
rial board members and the only consolation in 
releasing Miss Neterer is in knowing that we 
can again make use of her abilities in some 
other capacity. We welcome Mrs. Caille as a 
member of the Editorial Board, comfortably 
aware of her competence to serve as magazine 
review editor. 

Five new contributing editors have been ap- 
pointed to serve a three-year term. They are: 
William H. Burton, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University; Malcolm S. MacLean, Presi- 
dent, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; 
Gladys Potter, Elementary Supervisor, Long 
Beach, California; Mary Reese, elementary 
teacher, Wilmette, Illinois; and Maycie Southall, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Each one has already given 
considerable help in planning next year’s issues 
and gives assurance that his appointment has 
been a wise one. 
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eens TAX EDUCATION ama 
Publications School Finance. The N.E.A. 
Committee on Tax Educa.) 
tion, in cooperation with the Research Division, 
has recently issued four mimeographed leaflets 
entitled, “Tax Education and School Finhnce,” 
prepared for the information and assistance of 
persons interested in combating drastic reduce 
tions in real estate taxes. Single copies may be) 
obtained free upon request. j 
City Salaries and Salary Schedules. A recent 
report of the N.E.A. Educational Research Serv- 
ice is entitled, “Salary Schedule Provisions for 
Regular Classroom Teachers in 179 School Sys 
tems in Cities 30,000 to 100,000.” It reports 
minimum and maximum salaries and number 
and size of increments for the various 
classes for teachers in this group of cities. A con 
tinued trend is shown toward the single salary 
schedule for elementary and high-school teachers, 
The circular is issued as a part of the biennial 
study of school salaries in all city school systems 
in the United States being made by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association 
68p. $1.00. 7 











































Bibliography on Elem:ntary Education. sone 
selected bibliography on elementary educatiog leng 
prepared for the Department of Supervisors and} are 
Directors of Instruction by E. T. McSwaing y 
Walter A. Anderson and Susan V. Brandon wag resp 
published last May. References are listed by 2 will 
as follows: Adult Education, Administrationg phil 
Arts and Crafts, Arithmetic, Child Development Mor 
Curriculum Planning, Dramatics, Education and} ably 
National Defense, Evaluation, Language Arts} and 
Reading, English, Spelling, Mental Health, Phys{ C! 
ical Education, Music, Philosophy of Educatiom§ form 
Promising Practices, Rural Education, Safety tion 
Education, School-Community Relations, Sci§ scho 
ence, Social Studies, Supervision and Leadership§ scho: 
Teacher Education, Visual and Auditory Aidg mind 
Youth, Professional Magazines and Periodical§§ dom- 

This bibliography has keen prepared to meéif schox 
the needs of administrators, teachers, and pat} “the 
ents who wish to locate the more recent profes} conta 
sional books, tulletins, and periodicals whidi estin; 
deal with the issues and problems in elementatf script 
education. Order from the Department of Supe the k 
visors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., 1208 to art 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington. Price 25c. istics 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 








LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY: 
A CASE BOOK OF CIVIC EDUCATION. 
By The Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Education 
Association, 1940. Pp. 486. $1.00. 

The schools along with other American insti- 


4 tutions are accepting the challenge of defending 
yt Americanism. Educators are re-examining ways 
i and means of making citizenship instruction 
more effective in developing a citizenry loyal 

ary) -to the. principles of Americanism, willing and 
} capable of assuming the responsibilities and 
| making the sacrifices which are the natural corol- 

| laries of the freedoms, rights, and privileges 
. which they enjoy. Learning the Ways of Democ- 
| racy gives us case studies of citizenship training 

4 in ninety high schools, public and private, in 


Ciati on. 


twenty-seven states. Each of these schools was 
visited by a memkter of the Commission's survey 


committee. This kook may be labeled for the 


10N. 
ucation 


secondary school, but many chapters are as chal- 
lenging to elementary school teachers as they 


Ndi are to secondary schools. 


Whenever and wherever education for civic 


i responsibility is discussed, this report probably 


will be used. It is an unusual combination of the 


4 philosophical or theoretical, and the practical. 
4 More than this the style is readable and remark- 
H ably free from the pedantry of many yearbooks 
# and texts on educational methods. 
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Chapter I presents in interesting and readable 
form six different ideas of democratic educa- 
tion which the survey committee found in the 
schools visited. Possibly descripticns of your 
school are included in one of these—"“the master- 
mind school,” “the busywork school,” “the free- 
dom-by-formula school,” “the do-as-you-please 
school,” “the get-jobs-done school,” and finally, 
“the liberty-within-limit school.” One chapter 
contains material for several profitable and inter- 
esting teacher discussion meetings. The six de- 
scriptions mentioned challenge and stimulate 
the kind of thinking necessary, if educators are 
t0 arrive at any clear-cut idea of the character- 


istics of democratic education. Also Chapter I 
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contains a good antidote for any one who may 
have moments of doubt regarding the efficiency 
of democracy. Democracy is can be more 
efficient than autocracy. Chapter I presents the 
reasons in admirable style. 

Chapters III, IV, V, and VI give case studies. 
Elementary school teachers will note in many 
of these accounts suggestions on techniques 
which have their beginnings in the elementary 
school. There are descriptions of how the boys 
in a North Carolina consolidated school applied 
their study of botany to the improvement of 
their school grounds; of how high school stu- 
dents in Michigan organized an annual tulip 
festival which helps to keep alive the customs 
and contributions of the early Dutch settlers 
of that region; and of how some students in 
Sacramento conducted a safety campaign. 

Chapter VII suggests ways of evaluating the 
outcomes of a program in citizenship education. 
Here the elementary school teacher will find 
much of real interest in the descriptions of how 
secondary schools are meeting their problems 
in guidance, the development and use of cumu- 
lative records, and the development of better 
reports to parents. All of these descriptions are 
as vital to the elementary school as they are 
to the secondary. 

Finally in Chapter IX, the committee presents 
a guide for the study and improvement of 
schools with reference to citizenship training. 
With some minor adaptations the suggestions 
are appropriate to elementary schools. The guide 
for the study and evaluation of programs in citi- 
zenship training which appears in Chapter IX 
may be obtained in separate reprint form for use 
in surveying your own school. 

This report is a challenge to classroom teachers 
and to educational leadership. If we are to pro- 
vide an educational program which is in keeping 
with the principles of American democracy, we 
must clarify our ideas of the essential character- 
istics of Americanism and we must discover and 
put into operation activities which will give 
practice in the desired type of citizenship. 
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Learning the Ways of Democracy is a must 
book. It is to be hoped that it will be the basis 
of a series of professional discussions in Ameri- 
can schools everywhere——Prudence Cutright, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 


GUIDANCE IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING. By 
Arthur Hollingshead. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. 260. $1.80. 
For the elementary school this is an excellent 

companion volume to the Educational Policies 

Commission's report on Learning the Ways of 

Democracy. In it Dr. Hollingshead and his co- 

workers, in a New Jersey elementary school, 

give us a practical and common-sense report of 
their efforts to design an educational program 
in keeping with the ideals and needs of life in 

a democracy. It reports their experiences, suc- 

cessful and otherwise, in discovering and putting 

into operation school activities which contribute 
to socialization—that process by which indi- 
viduals become effective members of a group. 

The study ran somewhat as follows: the first 
two years were spent in a general discussion of 
the problem; the next period was given over to 
a meeting of teachers by grades in an attempt 
to determine the learning situations in teaching 
techniques essential to just one single objective 
—consideration. The group found that “consid- 
eration” was a part of many school situations, 
interlaced with many other objectives and could 
not well be isolated. Next the group focussed its 
attention on a single situation—the school dis- 
missal—and attempted to discover the opportu- 
nities it offered for democratic living. The group 
found this technique too time-consuming. If each 
school situation was to be analyzed with similar 
thoroughness, the field could not possibly be 
covered. Finally, the group turned its attention 
to techniques for individual and group guidance 
and formed committees on the basis of interest. 

The volume is composed largely of the reports 
of these committees. It includes a statement on 
the nature of democracy and the objectives of 
democratic education; excellent discussion of 
theories of socialization; the functions of the 
teacher and her relation to her group, followed 
by reports on the guidance of groups, classes, 
individuals, maladjusted pupils, and school 
organizations. 

As the editors point out in their introductory 
statement, this is not a book to be read and put 
aside, but one to be studied. It is even more 
than that, it is a handbook to be used in revamp- 
ing many phases of the school’s citizenship pro- 
gram. Packed away in the summary of the book 
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is a “Plan of Attack” which should serve admi- 


rably to initiate a program for revitalizing 


citizenship training in any elementary school 


In the appendix are analyses, inventories, 
reports of great value. 

Ic is somewhat refreshing to have Dr. Holling: 
head acknowledge the chasm that all too rs 
quently exists between the thinking of the col- 
lege professor of education and the director of 
curriculum, principal, or classroom teacher in 


the actual field of work. He says, “I had spent 


two years in philosophizing and theorizing ig’ 
the fields of history of education and principles 
of education. I possessed naive faith in the power. 
of theories to translate themselves automati-, 
cally into learning situations and teaching tech-| 
niques.” More important and more encouraging) 
for us is the fact that Dr. Hollingshead and his 
co-workers have shown us that the chasm be 
tween theory and practice can be bridged if 
we but have the will, the intelligence, and the 
perseverance-—Prudence Cutright. 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND. By Bertha Ste 
vens. New York: The John Day Company, 








Inc., 1941. Pp. 200. $2.50. é 

A star, a magnet, a salt crystal, a dewdrop, 
a lima bean, a petunia, a tree, a snail shell, a 
goldfish, a human hand—-these are the simp 
fundamental things of nature around which thi 
book is written. 

Something more infuses and permeates the 
theme: a feeling of wonder or awe at the glory 
of nature, an unexpressed conviction that th 
forces that keep the sun shining, that twist th 
shell, that cause the bean to sprout are moge! 
real, more basic and more educationally respect 
able than the flow of electricity that twirls the 
motor, the explosion of gasoline-air mixtures 
and the construction of skyscrapers. To the 
author, Thoreau (whose biography she hag 
written) is more attractive and philosophically 
worthy than Faraday, Henry, Gibbs, or even 
Einstein. God is on the side of the biologists 
things “man-made” are in a lower heaven. i 

This took is intended for reading by parents 
and teachers. but children of seven or eight o 
nine and older will benefit indirectly. In a sense 
each chapter is first-aid to grown-ups who 
to answer the many question marks that children 
spread over the face of the world. The info 
tion is poetically. and competently expressed, 
with suggestions for more detailed books to ht 
used while teaching or informing the child, 
sources of simple science materials. The phe ° 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Caldecott Medal, 1940, for the year’s best 
icture book was given to Robert Lawson for his 
say They Were Good and Strong. (See review 
in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, February, 1941.) 
It is gratifying to adults and children alike that 
the man who drew Ferdinand, gave form to Mr. 
Popper’s Penguins, made our finest illustrations 
for Pilgrim’s Progress and innumerable other 
books, should receive this medal. 
The Newbery Award, 1940, for the year's 
most distinguished contribution to children’s 


. literature went to Armstrong Sperry for Call It 


Courage. This, too, is a satisfying decision of 
more than ordinary significance, because 1940 
gave us at least three other books of permanent 
value and equal distinction in different fields. 
It is of interest to note that both 1940 awards 
were given to artist-authors. 


CALL IT COURAGE. Written and illustrated 
by Armstrong Sperry. New York: MacMillan 
and Company, 1940. Pp. 95. $1.75. 

This modern hero tale is written and illus- 
trated with beauty and power. The thrilling title 
reveals the theme and the mood of the book. 
Children from 10 to 12, especially boys, have 
literally worn out first copies of this book, from 
reading and rereading it. 

Mafatu, a name that means Stout Heart, is 
the chief's son in a Polynesian tribe that wor- 
ships courage; but Mafatu is a coward and suf- 
fers from the most disgraceful of all fears, a fear 
of the sea. At last, scorned by his friends, a 
source of shame to his father, Mafatu, with his 
dog and his pet albatross, goes out to sea and to 
death, as he supposes. 

A violent storm casts him up on a desert 
island. It proves to be a sinister shrine of the 
man-eaters, but is temporarily deserted and 
affords sanctuary for the exhausted boy. There, 
with his bird and his dog, he not only maintains 
life but develops all the necessary arts and skills. 
He makes his own weapons, builds a canoe, 
hunts and kills ferocious wild boar. Mafatu 
knows, however, that the maneaters will return 
and they do. His escape is as thrilling as his 
triumphant return to his own island, a hero. 
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Here is an adventure tale that will keep read- 
ers of any age enthralled and with 
ee ee 
the children like. But the story has nobility. Mr 
Sperry writes with simplicity and force and his 
illustrations add to the beauty and distinction 
of the tale. . 


PARADISE VALLEY. Written and illustrated 
by Valenti Angelo. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1940. Pp. 230. $2.00. 
A book by Mr. Angelo is a 

tinction both in content style. Paradise 

Valley is a warm, human story of a family that 

lives, not merely on the wrong side of the tracks, 

but practically on the tracks in two old cabooses. 

They know poverty and limitations but no self- 

pity. Indeed, Pedro feels he is an unusually fortu- 

nate little boy because from his bunk high in the 
see of the caboose he can look over the desert 
and see the great trains go thundering He 
would like some friends of his own age pon he 
is proud to know the trainmen and to have Big 

John, the engineer, for a special friend. 

Then uncle Pio comes to visit the family in 
the caboose and takes Pedro home with him to 
his ranch. How uncle Pio manages to win the 
whole family back to the land and unites them 
with old friends is told with beauty and con- 
vincing realism. Pedro goes through some grim 
experiences, notably uncle Pio’s war on the coy- 
otes and the curious episode in the hobo camp, 
but the realism is without brutality and there is 
always in the background a comforting sense of 
family affection. This is a good introduction tw 
life’s darker side for children from any walk of 
life, children 10 to 12. 

Incidentally, Mr. Angelo can describe an out- 
of-door feast with such mouth-watering details 
that he makes his readers of any age not merely 
hungry but full of self-pity that he has missed 
such joys. Everyday family food, the special, cere- 
monial feasts—these are a vivid part of those 
durable satisfactions that make Mr. Angelo’s 
families so endearing and so securely anchored 
to the good earth. 
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Editor, RUTH KENNEDY CAILLE| 











ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. By N.E.A. Com- 
mittee, W. P. King, Chairman. The Journal 
of the National Education Association, May 
1941, 30:141-142. 

An aid tc democratic education. This is a ten- 
tative draft of a Code of Ethics presented to the 
Representative Assembly of the N.E.A. in July 
1941. In times of stress, there is danger of losing 
our perspective with regard to ethics. Here is a 
code that merits frequent study, lest we forget 
important aspects of ethical behavior. 


OBSERVATION IN EDUCATION. By Willis 
W. Clark. California Journal of Elementary 
Education, May 1941, 9:216-223. 

Teachers need more than eyes. The author 
points out that observation is an individual 
psychological process in which there .is danger 
of confusing symptoms with significant causes. 
Objectivity should be increased by the use of 
check lists, inventories, tests, etc. We shall re- 
quire more time and improved facilities for 
observation if we are to do a good job of 
guidance. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF GEOGRAPHY 
TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By Preston E. 
James. Social Education, May 1941, 5:334- 
338. 

Time and space are fundamental. There has 
been a strange neglect, says the author, of the 
significance of location. We are not ready to 
interpret until we have placed the thing to be 
located in its whole setting. History and geog- 
raphy, especially, are necessary for the develop- 
ment of sound principles in the social studies. 
They need not lose their identity. 


APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS. By Lelia 
V. Stott. School Life, June 1941, 26:277-278. 
This article, the second in a series, tells of 

several natural situations in which number con- 
cepts can be developed. Special stress is placed 
on having concrete associations and the necessity 
for daily drill. However, the activity, to the child, 
remains a real life situation. 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CURRICU-: 
LUM MAKING, 1940. By J. Murray Lee, 
Hugh B. Wood, and O. I. Frederick. Curricu. 
lum Journal, May 1941, 12:216-220. 
Revising your course of study? Here is q 

briefly annotated bibliography of magazine 

cles dealing with curriculum construction 

elementary and secondary schools. The list i 

cludes material on national defense as well 

several articles on philosophical subjects. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH UNRELI 
SINGING VOICES. By Mary E. O’ 
Harry L. Tate, and Mabel E. Murphy. Ti 
Elementary School Journal, June 1941, 4 
760-765. 
Make your own instrument. Experiments in 

cated a positive relationship between unreli 

singing voices and poor musical memories. Voi 
reliability was appreciably improved by maki 
tuning, and playing musical instruments. 


PAPER MOSAIC PICTURES—MY HOBBY. 
By Barbara D. Ludwig. School Arts, June 
1941, 40:343, 11a. 

Any old magazines today? The author uses 
colored advertisements and illustrations for her 
pictures and achieves remarkable results. Many 
practical suggestions are given—enough to en- 
able one to start one’s own experimenting. 
Here is a creative activity that is likely to fasci- 
nate children. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOL. By Ger 
trud Lewin and Kurt Lewin. Understanding 
the Child, April 1941, 10:7-10. 

Autocracy and laissez-faire are out. This isa 
genetic treatment of the subject of democracy 
in education. There is discussion of methods of 
developing self-responsibility and democrati¢ 
leadership. This education starts with the if 
fant and proceeds gradually, taking into account 
his psychological and sociological limitations. 
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News. 


By MARY E. LEEPER 


HERE AND THERE 





New National Officers 

Voting delegates to the 1941 convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education, held 
in Oakland, California, July 8-12, placed in office 
three new members of the Executive Board. 

Marjorie Hardy, 
principal of the 
lower school 
Germantown 
Friends School, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will 
serve for two 
years as president. 
In 1934-36 she 
was vice-president 
representing pri- 
mary and she has 
been an active 
member of many 
committees. 

The new vice- 
Marjorie Hardy president repre- 

senting nursery 

schools is Helen Christianson, supervisor of nur- 
sery school training at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. She has contributed much to 
the publications of the Association and has served 


efficiently on many 
committees. 
Mamie W. 


Heinz, kindergar- 
ten teacher in the 
public schools of 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
is now vice-presi- 
dent representing 
kindergarten. In 
addition to her 
work on national 
committees she 
was general chair- 
man of local con- 
vention commit- 
tees for the 1938 
convention. 


Mamie W. Heinz 
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A.C.E. Resolutions 

The resolutions adopted by the voting mem- 
bership at each annual convention form the 
basis for an A.C.E. program of cooperative 
action during the year. Following are the reso- 
lutions for 1941-42. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


We reaffirm our belief that a democratic wa 
ing offers the best “has aprgne for human 
that the world knows As individuals we 
will endeavor to practice S deineerecle living consistently 
and completely by: 
fale tie en 
acing life in a straightforward, courageous way 
Respecting other individuals and their contributions 
Abiding esa: which have been developed 


through group acti 
Making personal oe for the welfare of hu- 


manity 
Practicing friendliness in all human relations 
IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIVING AND LEARNING 


We believe that the quality of living and learning 
of all children can be improved. As citizens we will, 
toward this end: 

Discover and use community resources 

Bring together for mutual understanding all agencies 


of liv- 


ing responsibilities 


in the community concerned with children 
Be informed about , State and federal legislation 
affecting children 


Work cooperatively to prevent curtailment of exist- 
ing educational opportunities 

Give particular attention to what is being done for 
five-year-olds 

Support federal aid for public education 

Assist in the extension of all worthy educational 
services 


ENCOURAGING ADEQUATE TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND GROWTH 


We are convinced that high standards for the 
profession of teaching must be supported and main- 
tained. As members of the Association we will accept 
our direct responsibility for this task by: 

Encouraging selection of students on the basis of 
aptitude, intellectual ability and their apprecia- 
tion for human values 

Advising an adequate period of training 

Promoting further opportunities and advantages 
for study to in-service teachers 

Helping teachers clarify their values and recon- 
struct their activities in order that they may 
achieve self-fulfillment and a better way of living 


May our common purposes be realized, our under- 
standings be deepened, and our appreciation of hu- 
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man relationships be enhanced by means of this pro- 
gtam for action. To the achievement of it for the 
children of today and the youth of tomorrow we dedi- 
cate our efforts anew. 


Ella Ruth Boyce Retires 


With her retirement last spring Ella Ruth 
Boyce completed forty-three years of work with 
and for young children. Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, pub- 
lic schools, pays tribute to Miss Boyce in the 
following words: 


Teaching as a profession is the most enriching and 
of all careers. It has been said that nothing 

in all the world is quite so wonderful as to sit down 
with a child, enlarge his horizon, and increase his 


mystery of life. But 
this is not an easy 
task. It requires end- 
less patience, uncon- 
querable goodwill, 
and cheerful stead- 
fastness. Not all who 
attempt it achieve 
success. When one 
does, it is that 
we pay tribute and 
express our apprecia- 
tion for sincere 
effort and magnifi- 
cent achievement. In 
acknowledging the 
splendid service of 
Ella Ruth Boyce we 
look forward with 
faith in the strength 
of her example. 





Ella Ruth Boyce 


Pittsburgh Central High School, the two-year course 
of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten Col- 
lege, and a post graduate course of the same institu- 
tion. She studied at the New York Kindergarten 
Association under Susan E. Blow and Laura Fisher; at 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, with Arthur Dow; at Heath, 
Massachusetts, with Laura Fisher. She received the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Pedagogy, from Duquesne 
University in 1939. 

Long a member of many educational groups, she 
attended the convention of the International Kinder- 
garten Union as an undergraduate in 1898, and served 
on its executive board as recording secretary for two 
years, 1917 and 1918. During her term as president 
of that organization, 1923 and 1924, two real accom- 

were achieved—CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
magazine, which had been a dream, became a real- 
ity; and offices were established in the National Educa- 
tion Association building in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Boyce was at the organization meeting of the 
National Council of Primary Education, held in Cin- 
cinnati, and a member of it throughout its history. 
































































If kindergartens in Pittsburgh, originally a Jos 
thropy in underprivileged districts, are today a ci C 
wide and recognized part of the public school system, ] 
appreciated for their educational and social valy nur 
the credit lies primarily with Dr. Boyce. For the® int 
forty-three years of her professional life she has served §  .: 
the little children of this city and their teachers. They SY 
first free kindergarten was s in January 18 5, 
and Dr. Boyce entered the training school in Ma: 
tember 1896, so her working life is almost identi lege 
with the period of free kindergartens in this city. She 
taught for nine years, first as an assistant, later in g yeat 
private kindergarten, then as the head of three public} Hos 
school kindergartens, all of which she pit a wen 
September 1907 she became the supervisor of kind 192 
gartens. Kindergartens were then in public school™ . h 
buildings, supported by public funds, but directed byg 1 
a lay organization—the Pittsburgh and Alleghe 4 She 
Free Kindergarten Association. In April 1912 they knot 
taken over as a kindergarten department by the p writ 
ent Board of Public Education with Dr. Boyce as de 
rector, the position she now relinquishes. the | 
The latest work Dr. Boyce has done has been and 
supervise an extension of a — many 
practices into the —_ grades, to inte; and 
these two parts of the public school system. For ten - Pare: 
years she has organized and supervised this program ig. 
the various schools. hood 
Dr. Boyce’s outstanding personal characteristic is her As 
love for little children. This has been the cornerstone} _- 
of her life’s work. Early recognizing the fact that the simu 
primary school years of the child’s school life are ¢ dents 
most important years of his educational ex yaa nd} effect 
that understanding of a child during the cars. profe 
of his school life lays a foundation for the superstrue out 
ture of his entire education, she used her person ity, ; child: 
her brains, her force, and her ardor for furthering § attain 
best interests of little children during this vital p and h 
Toward the teachers — ents of these children § in co! 
was ever tolerant, erstanding, and courteous . 
Community enterprises affecting children or theirg %fVIC 
parents have her genuine interest. Governed by h in 19 
ideals, her voice and her vote will always be ad Natio 
further those constructive and progressive measure 1936- 
which, in her judgment, will advance the cause of edu: | 
cation, not only in Pittsburgh, but in the entire natio a | Festes 
Of all the honors she has received the greatest is this— of chi 
the confidence, loyalty, and devotion given her by the Th 
teachers and pupils in her schools and by the people aS 
of her home community. The 
Ella Ruth Boyce is a sincere friend, an excellent om on at 
worker. Her loyalty, her tolerance, her uniform kindli EI Califo 
ness, gentle and courteous manner win for hej . thi 
the admiration and esteem of all who know her. Of her} “@ “Us 
it can be truly said, “None knows her but to lovey utes of 
her; none names her but to praise.” + commi 
| staff v 
Helen Burpee Abrabam | mailed 
Helen Burpee Abraham, a member of the} officers 
Flint A.CE., and for twenty-four years a kinder} 1941 « 
garten teacher in the public schools of Fling} ports « 
Michigan, died February 11, 1941, at Springs} groups 





field, Illinois. Before her work at Flint sit 
taught in the Faulkner private school for gif Hy quarter 
and did settlement work in Chicago. ton, D. 
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Josephine Curtis Foster 


Josephine Curtis Foster, principal of the 
nursery school and kindergarten, and professor 
in the Institute of Child Welfare of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, died in Minneapolis on July 
3, 1941. Dr. Foster was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and educated at Wellesley Col- 
lege and Cornell University. Following three 
years as psychologist at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital she married William S. Foster and 
went with him to Minnesota. On his death in 
1926 Dr. Foster resumed her professional career 
in her position in the Institute of Child Welfare. 
She quickly moved to eminence and is best 
known for her books, Nursery School Education, 
written with Marion L. Mattson; Education in 
the Kindergarten, written with Neith Headley; 
and her own Busy Childhood. She also wrote 
many scientific, professional and popular articles 
and was chairman of the A-C.E. Committee on 


- Parent Education which edited the series, Child- 


hood—T he Beginning Y ears and Beyond. 


As a teacher, counselor and friend, Dr. Foster 
stimulated high interest and zeal among her stu- 
dents and derived great satisfaction from their 
effective accomplishment. She supported high 


—_ professional standards for the teachers of young 


children and continuously worked for their 
attainment. Her clear thinking, her frankness 


ic 4 and her intellectual honesty made her a power 


in committees and conferences and during her 
service as vice-president of the national A.C.E. 


high in 1931-33 and as secretary-treasurer of the 











ff National Association for Nursery Education in 
i} 1936-38. Both formally and informally Dr. 
} Fester contributed much to the understanding 
} of children and to the profession of education. 


The 1941 Convention 

There are several ways to find out what went 
on at the 1941 convention held in Oakland, 
Glifornia, in July. You will find a diary account 
in this issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION; min- 
utes of business sessions, with reports of national 
committees, officers, and A.C.E. Headquarters 
staff will appear in the 1941 Yearbook to be 
} mailed to contributing members and Branch 
officers in October; or you may send for “A.C.E. 
} 1941 Convention Highlights,” containing re- 


i} ports of study classes, the studio, and interest 
ing] groups. The Yearbook and “Convention High- 
he} lights” may be purchased from A.C.E. Head- 
it} quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 


4} ton, D. C. Price 25c each. 


TION 
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Officers of A.C.E. Branches will find accounts 
of Branch forums and other pertinent material 
in the October issue of the Branch Exchange 
and should share them with members as they 
do the Yearbook and other publications. 


The 1942 Convention 

Buffalo, New York, has been selected by the 
Time and Place Committee as the meeting place 
for the 1942 A.C.E. conference. The dates set 
are April 6-10. 

The 1942 connie Ee 2 ae ene 
In 1892 the International Kindergarten U: 
was organized at Springs, New York, 
and in 1930 the LK_U. merged with the Na- 
tional Council of Primary Education to form 
the Association for Childhood Education. Plans 
for the celebration of this Fiftieth Anniversary 
will be announced from time to time in CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION and other Association publi- 


cations. 


American Education Week 


Under the theme “Education for a Strong 
America” the National Education Association 
has developed topics for the seven days of 
American Education Week, November 9-15, 
1941—seeking world order, building physical 
fitness, strengthening national morale, improv- 
ing economic well-being, safeguarding school 
support, learning the ways of d , and 
enriching family life. Manuals and packets 
have been prepared at the kindergarten-primary, 
elementary, junior high, and high school levels 
to help teachers interpret to parents and citi- 
zens the contributions made by the schools. 
Manuals at 25c each, packets at 50c each, and 
information about other materials may be se- 
cured from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week 


National headquarters for Children’s Book 
Week announces its 1941 observance November 
2-8. “Forward With Books!” has been chosen 
as the theme. As in past years, materials, man- 
uals and other aids will be available at Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


N.A.N.E. Conference 

“Life, Liberty and Happiness for Children 
Now” is the general theme of the National 
Association for Nursery Education's biennial 
conference, October 23-27, at the Book Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. In addition to general 
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There ibs a bot of 
HAPPY BUILDERS 
That will fit your budget 








There are 3 sets of HAPPY BUILD- 
ERS Project Blocks, one of which 
will fit into your Kindergarten or 
Primary program. If you desire the 
smaller set you may at any time 
add to it so as to extend your proj- 
ects. A circular giving you com- 
plete information is at your dis- 
posal. If you have not already re- 
ceived one, notify us so that you 
can include HAPPY BUILDERS in 
your budget. They will give you a 
program that includes socializa- 
tion, self motivation. and the 
greater exercise of student initia- 
tive and activity. 









Write for 

complete 

Bulletin 
BUILDERS) ==. 








‘practices will receive attention in seminars, 











PROJECT BLOCKS 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








New Builder-BLOCKS 


for Kindergarten 


New Builder-BOARDS 


For Primary Grades 
Write today for information 


BUILDER-BOARDS 


3416 Edmund Blvd. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














sessions the conference will feature small groups | 
which will meet several times for practical con- ¥ 
sideration of specific problems. These groups} 
will be of both informational and workshop 
types and will be organized around the use of 
community resources in the conference area. | 
Trips will be taken into the field to see function- 
ing situations and to talk with specialists. The 





place of the nursery school in community life} . 


and research findings which affect nursery school 


with a general meeting to consider ways of 
putting research findings into use. 

As the conference dates approach, more de- 
tailed information may be secured from the 
chairman of the Program Committee, Miriam | 
Brubaker, 2255 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill 





News From Afar | Cx 


Australia: Almost four hundred people regis- 
tered for the second biennial conference of the 
Australian Association for Pre-School Child De- 
velopment, held in Sydney, June 2-6. Speaking 
with enthusiasm of the meeting, the Free 
Kindergarten Union of Victoria says: 

For workers in the various states to meet and dis- 
cuss ideals, achievements and problems is in itself an 
inspiration. One feels at home in the compan of | 
like-minded people who believe that the care of 


young children of the community is war work of - 
highest national value. 


England: In January a conference of mem-} 
bers was held in York by the Nursery School} 
Association of Great Britain. In spite of many} 
difficulties owing to war conditions more thai 
eighty members attended. Much discussion took 
place on the effect of war-time conditions, bod 
psychological and physical, on young childrea, 
and methods of meeting the needs that hi 
arisen. The conference approved, as a sound 
method of meeting an urgent need and a valu 
able field for experiment, the government plat 
for nursery centers. Since the conference tht 
Nursery School Association, through the aid of 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ai Order a Sample JUDY extends thanks to the enthusiastic A. C. E. members— 
on Approva of you—who visi e Judy Toys display at your 
shop A l 1096 of ho visited the Judy Toys display at Oakland 
ise of Write to The Judy convention July 8 to 12. Approval of educative results obtained 
area, comeene. aaa “you with JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS is gratifying .. . particularly in 
ction- will be sent a sample developing discrimination of colors .. of likeness and difference 
- The phy, B B songs Rene | in form ... in contributing to reading readiness .. in fostering 
, life Order your Sample concentration and persistence of effort .. . in satisfying the child's 
y now! desire for manipulation . . . in giving the child the satisfaction 
school Ask for descriptive of a task completed. ORDER NOW for prompt delivery. 
1inars, prone SB ot, ss SCHOOL PRICES: Inlay Puzzles, each 85c. t of 12 puzzles 
ys of materials. and case, $12.50. Postage prepaid. 

105 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
~ THE JUDY COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
n 
firiam | 
n, Ill 

| Culbertson RHYTHMS "*This is the first time 
regis- | : , 
of the|| and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— we've had every child reading,’’ 
ld De- that make teaching easier, more fun 
eaking These papuies —— a ee Pn 
ccess 0 - . 
Free sle eslections. Maay to play—excellent rhythm writes one user of the 
eet te cael oes ae PME es 
no i 
ay-Arout t 
books 
od die] Sie. ations elle's Sry 9.0 d 
any of sashes swe aod’ chit 6 Wey my BASIC READERS 
of the maker and Elves, many others. 
of the —— gg = = a oe . $1.00 Before We Read , We Look and See 
Rocking “Horse, fn owt inthe Bor — = We Workand Play . WeComeandGo 
mem- Interpretative Rhythma, Book II Brownies 1.00 Fun with Dick and Jane (Primer) 
School Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, Our New Friends (Book 1) 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, Indian 
many — “pend and Bee, Story of Flowers, Friends and Neighbors (Book 2/1) 
e thal] Interpretative Rhythms, Book III. $1.00 More Friends and Neighbors 
took Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented (Book 2/2) 
n 3 March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
5, both: s ing, Lh Dance sass Streets and Roads (Book 3/1) 
ildrea, met Original Bo Songs — —some by children — : More Streets and Roads (Book 3/2) 


——— Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story of Think-and-Do Books—the new work- 


books—available for each level 





Band i Rhsthes (25 simple selections) ____._______. $0.50 











noe sa one See — mg or os. fer dary 

plas 0 r or check or U.U.D. e pay m. cost. 
the Charlotte Ross Culbertson SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
aid df P. O. Box 1736, Dept. N, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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To Those Preparing 


Future Teachers 


Each student needs a personal copy of every issue 
of this professional journal. In recognition of 
this need, your Association offers a SPECIAL 
LOW SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF $1.75 to 
STUDENTS. (Regular rate to students, $2.25). 


This Offer is Subject to These Four Conditions: 


1. A minimum of ten subscriptions must be 
ordered for the Ton September through 
a eaae publ in June, July and 


. The name, home address and year of gradua- 
tion must be included for each student. 


- A single payment, covering the total number 
of subscriptions, must accompany the order. 


. The person forwarding the order shall re- 
ceive the magazine each month, and shall be 
responsible for distributing the copies to the 

individual students. 


Mail your student list and remittance to: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


1201 16th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 











NEW A.C.E. PUBLICATIONS 


0 INDEPENDENT WORK PERIODS—What a 
plan for the larger group while you devote y 
time and energy to problems Of individuals. 
How the independent work period can help the 
child become increasingly self-directing. 1941. 
36 pages. Price 35c. 
o pa: ta FOR LEARNING — Interprets 
readiness for learning, and describes how readi- 
ge | for reading » Music, etc., may 
be developed. 1941. 36 pages. Price 35c. 
0 KINDERGARTEN PORTFOLIO—Helpful sug- 
tions on how to interest your community in 
tional programs for 5-year-old 
children. 1941. Series of 12 four-page leaflets. 
Price 25c. 


0 WHAT IS A NURSERY SCHOOL ?—Helps the 
layman understand what a nursery school is 
and what it does for children and parents. 
1940. 24 pages. Price 35c. 

0 pr general J AND SUPPLIES—Classified list 

of suggested equipment for nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary, and where it may be ob- 
tained. 1941 edition. 40 pages. Price 60c. 

0 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
Los oe reg bibliography for the home, 
school and library; suggested age levels; classi- 
fied, priced, and — sanetatel, July 1941 
edition. 73 pages. Price 50c. 

00 SELECTED LIST OF TEN- AND FIFTEEN- 
CENT BOOKS—aAnnotated guide to books of 
recognized worth. 1941. 16 pages. Price 15c. 

0 A.C.E. 1941 CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS— 

story of Study Classes and 
Studio Groups. Price 25c. 

0) SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL OF ABOVE $2.50 
Send order and remittance to: 
ASSOCIATION ee eae i gad 
1201 16th St, N. ashington. Cc. 








(Continued from page 46) ; 
American generosity, has been called to take 
leading part in assisting local education authos 
ties to open these centers in many areas whe 
the greatest number of young children evacuag 
with their mothers are to be found. Thus it hi 
the opportunity both to promote and to sai 
guard the new nursery center. 

The National Froebel Foundation, in a 
nouncing a conference to be held at Knebwort 
House, historic home of the Earls of Lytton no 
occupied by Froebel Education Institute, says: 

When everyone is working to capacity to : 
present single end it is difficult even to think of p 
ning for the future. But it is short-sighted policy} 
be ill-prepared for peace. The present upheavals hg 
shown up many weak spots in our educational 
and it is quite definite that important changes 
take place. We must not, through inertia, miss 
chance of insisting on educational reforms; we m 
have a policy to put forward, and all those who @ 
educating the future generation should have a voit 
in helping to frame this policy. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 40) 

graphs and other illustrations maintain the qua 
ity and atmosphere of the text. 

Ie is important that there be more apprecii 
tion of the so-called “natural” world about 1 
This book is a guide to modern “nature stud 
on the progressive level. Take the chapter 
the magnet, physical thing that acquires a p 
in the array cf more “natural” things beca 
perhaps, Lucretius more than two thousand yea 
ago could sing of the magnet’s power. The 
are descriptions of engaging kindergarten expef 
ments to be perfo and discussion as } 
what happens to the molecules of iron in ¢ 
magnet. But there is not a word about the func 
mental use of the magnet in the service of ele 
tricity to mankind, in the compass, or even} 
magnetic mines! 2 

Somehow someone should perform for ¢ 
mechanical modern world a service equivalt 
to that of How Miracles Abound. Is the au 
mobile any less a miracle than the lima be: 
Is a fluorescent lamp less to be cherished ai 
wondered at than a goldfish? Is a piece of t 
liant plastic less beautiful than a dewdre 
In millions of common things, products of 
tories as weil as fields, there are “miracles.” 
good for civilization’s troubled future that 
children have a chance to ask questions, get { 
best answers we can give them, and then 
on to add to the answers.— Watson Davis, D 
tor Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
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